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A PLEA FOR THE HIGHER EDUCATION 
OF WOMEN. 


N the August number of The Catholic Presbyterian, there appeared 
an article under the heading, “ Higher Education of Women.” 
In it the writer deals with a most important question, that of woman’s 
work and position in the world,—one not to be settled, it seems to us, 
without the aid of much thought, and especially of much experience. 
Probably aided by that wise teacher, our ancestors must have at some 
remote period worked out this problem which we are now trying to 
solve ; for we find that, for many ages, men and women have had their 
special occupations allotted to them. For example, the callings or pro- 
fessions in which rough weather had to be faced, fighting undertaken, 
long journeys entered on, or much oratory practised, have been left 
almost entirely to the male sex, and their training and education were 
directed accordingly ; whilst there fell to the weaker sex the household 
cares, the ornamental work, the musical and other accomplishments, 
wisely cultivated for their own entertainment, and also for the solace of 
the leisure hours of their sterner companions. With variations (for, in 
the days of chivalry, women practised the healing art, and men were 
musicians), some general distinction of this kind has been silently 
acquiesced in for many generations ; and, doubtless, a similar arrange- 
ment will obtain in the future, notwithstanding the present social 
upheaval, and the struggle to be free from the veda and conventionali- 
ties that have governed ‘the past. We readily agree, therefore, with the 
writer of the article above referred to, in saying that men have no 
reason to fear the rivalry of women, even should they be admitted to 
the learned professions, nor do we accuse them of having any such fear. 
But we must not overlook the fact that our ancestors made those 
distinctions to suit their own time. They should not be looked upon as 
the laws of the Medes and Persians,—unalterable ; nor should it be re- 
garded as sacrilege to modify them so as to meet the requirements of 
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our present age. We must bear in mind that woman can now move 
more freely in the world than she could venture to do in the past. The 
law is more efficient for her protection ; and, whether it is due to higher 
education or not (for the writer in question does not give education credit for 
being much of a civiliser), the society of the male sex has become more 
refined. Let us take, for example, by way of contrast with our own, the 
age of the Georges, when it was considered gentlemanly to swear, and 
when deep drinking was regarded as a peccadillo. A lady can now move 
freely in gentlemen’s society, without having her feelings shocked by 
rude jest or ribald conversation ; and the time seems fast approaching 
when the seducer will fear the law as much as does the thief or the 
murderer. The occupations of women are alsochanging. In these days 
of the sewing-machine and the shirt-factory, there is no longer any need 
for weary hours being spent over 


“Seam, and gusset, and band, 
Band, and gusset, and seam.” 


Like the spinning-wheel, now getting worm-eaten in the garret, the needles 
almost rust in the sheath ; and it is possible that, had Solomon lived in 
our time, though he would have preserved the main features of char- 
acter, he would have written a different standard for the excellent woman, 
and yet left her household just as comfortable, and her husband equally 
well clothed. Observe, too, that although the writer of the article 
referred to seems to think that all the good women lived in the past, 
when there was no “Higher Education,” the excellent woman was a 
rara avis in the days of Solomon ; for that royal author cries out, as if 
in despair, “ Who shall find her?” and _ he settles her price at far above 
that of rubies. 

In consequence of this change in the occupations of women, we are 
thankful to say that the old-fashioned dame’s school, so much lauded in 
the article mentioned, has no longer any raison d’étre. Who shall tell 
the hours of suffering when young eyes became dullest, and young lives 
tried to adapt themselves to the weary monotony of that “ stitch, stitch, 
stitch!” Who shall tell the sleepless hours spent, because that button- 
hole surely would not bear the scrutiny of those spectacled eyes! 0, 
that dreaded bundle of twigs! that terrible fool’s cap which for ever 
crushed the self-respect out of that unfortunate youngling ! Was know- 
ledge ever lashed into any boy or girl? We have heard of an old school- 
master who thought so. When asked what he taught his pupils, he 
replied, “Teach them! I teach them nothing! I whip them, and then 
they learn.” 

Was it any wonder that the tender mother shed tears when she for 
the first time led her little one to school, and delivered it to the tender 
mercies of the presiding tyrant, not merely because it was the first step 
towards its finally leaving the paternal roof, but because she knew the 
cruelties that would be inflicted, should her darling prove to be either 
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too dull or too lively? And why thus, of her free will, lead the little 
one to its fate? Because it had been impressed upon her simple, dark- 
ened mind that all this was necessary for the subduing of its evil 
nature, and that it was her duty and that of its teacher, as Charles 
Wesley expresses it, 


“To time its every smile and frown, 
To mark the bounds of good and ill, 
To beat the pride of nature down, 
And bend or break the rising will.” 


And shall such a system in our day even once be referred to in terms 
of praise? Shall we revive it in our merciful age? Shades of Howard 
and Elizabeth Fry, forbid! Let it rest with our exploded prison-disci- 
pline and other horrors of the past, and let us have the Kindergarten 
and the “ Board-schools, and the dozen other schools and educational 
establishments,” disparagingly referred to in the said article, whatever 
their defects may be. 

But as it is with the Higher Education of woman that the paper we 
are partially reviewing has chiefly to do, we must now turn to that sub- 
ject. We have seen, then, that with the help of various innovations for 
lessening household labour, woman has more time at her disposal than 
formerly ; and moreover, between the time of girlhood and actual woman- 
hood, there is a hiatus of from six to eight years ; for a girl’s ordinary 
education usually ends when she is about sixteen, and it is said that it 
is not wise for a woman to marry until she has attained the age of 
twenty-two or twenty-four. Now, could not these years be utilised, so 
that she may be the better fitted for the future duties of life, whatever 
these may be ? 

Perhaps it may help us to arrive at some conclusion regarding the 
destiny of woman, if we take the only authority we have as to the 
purpose for which she was originally created. The plain Bible 
statement is, assuredly, that man required a helpmeet, and that she 
was made to supply that want. How much is comprehended in that 
word “helpmeet!” The dog might be trained to fetch and carry ; 
affection might be lavished on the pet-dove or the lamb ; there were 
many goodly creatures in the garden with Adam; but there was no 
helpmeet for him,—none to enter with sympathetic heart into his tastes 
and pursuits, to stimulate his mind by interchange of thought, to 
present to his eye an image of himself that was like, yet more beautiful 
—a worthy object to draw forth and satisfy his love. It was to meet 
this craving on the part of man that woman was created, and we may 
infer that, in the Garden of Eden, Eve fulfilled her part to perfection ; 
nor have we any reason for thinking that, after the sad episode of the 
Fall, she did not satisfy the heart of Adam. She was still his close 
companion ; she ministered to his wants ; she bore him children. It 
may be said, and even proved, that Eve was inferior to Adam ; she was 
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different physically, and, perhaps, mentally also; but the disparity 
between them in this respect could not have been great, for thus saith 
the Scripture, “They twain shall be one flesh ;” and Adam said, “This 
is now bone of my bone and flesh of my flesh.” Could any mere 
equality have brought them nearer ? 

The Fall wrought much confusion ; it brought many changes into the 
world ; but this fact remains a feature of Paradise, unaltered, that 
man still requires a helpmeet, that woman is the only one who can fill 
that want, and that man’s existence is incomplete without her. Since 
Adam and Eve, we cannot aver with certainty that any one woman was 
made for any one man, but the man and the woman still select each 
other for close companionship, more intimate than any tie that can be 
named ; and when they do so, the Church bestows her blessing upon 
them, making use of the very words God pronounced upon Adam and 
Eve—‘“ And they twain shall be one flesh.” It is plain, then, that 
woman was created to be the helpmeet of man—that her vocation is to 
marry— 

‘** Becoming, as is meet and fit, 
A link among the days, to knit 
The generations each to each.” 


If this be so, then will higher education be a help to her in fulfilling her 
duties, or will it be a hindrance? If woman is to be the companion of 
man, the common-sense view would be, that her education should be 
directed so that she may be fit to associate with him. The standard of 
education for professional men is now much higher than formerly, and 
a great many men, in the present day, graduate in colleges who do not 
mean to follow professions at all. The cry is, education for man as well 
as for woman. The gates of knowledge are open, and men are pushed 
in, but women are held back. But if there are to be no women of 
culture, the man of culture will stand alone, like Adam, among the 
lower creatures. There will be no helpmeet for him. In this age of 
statistics, when everything is put down in black and white, the man of 
education is found to be also, what is called in common parlance, a 
marrying man. Then how is he to be mated ? 

It has been said, and so often said, that it has come to be pretty 
generally believed, that the man of letters rather prefers, for his wife, 
the illiterate woman ; but, before we accept this as true, let us consider 
what hitherto he has had to choose from. Till of late years, woman 
has only been cultivated relatively to her own sex. Excepting when, 
by the help of genius or of great talent, she has 


‘‘ Breasted the blows of circumstance, 
And grappled with her evil star,” 


she has had no attainments that would be appreciated by a cultivated 
man of letters. In marrying, he might choose the dilettante, who 
would possibly weary him by her ambitious desires to have her 
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accomplishments appreciated ; or the sensible, notable woman, who would 
guide his affairs with discretion ; or the woman of personal charm, who 
would amuse him in his leisure moments. Of these three, the dilettante 
would obviously be the greatest failure, and in fact, one of the others 
has been most frequently chosen by the man of cultivation ; hence 
the mistake as to his preferences. But, in a union with any one of the 
three, there would be incompatibility. 

Let us take a touching sketch of Tennyson’s, in which he portrays 
married life, where the husband moves in a different plane of knowledge 
from his meeck-minded partner ; and though the picture is pleasing on 
account of the loving faithfulness of the wife, let us see if it comes up 
to the ideal of marriage as it was first planned by the Creator. 


“These two—they dwelt with eye on eye, 
Their hearts of old have beat in tune, 
Their meetings made December Junc, 

Their every parting was to die. 


“Their love has never passed away ; 
The days she never can forget 
Are earnest that he loves her yet, 

Whate’er the faithless people say. 


‘* Her life is lone, he sits apart, 
He loves her yet, she will not weep ; 
Though rapt in matters dark and deep, 
He seems to slight her simple heart. 


“She keeps the gift of years before, 
A withered violet is her bliss : 
She knows not what his greatness is ; 
For that, for all, she loves him more. 


“For him she plays, to him she sings 
Of early faith and plighted vows ; 
She knows but matters of the house, 

And he,—he knows a thousand things. 


“ Her faith is fixed and cannot move, 
She darkly feels him great and wise, 
She dwells on him with faithful eyes ; 
‘I cannot understand ; I love.’” 


But some will object and say, “ All men are not cultivated.” Neither 
will all women be. ‘The circumstances that limit the education of the 
one sex will also have their effect on that of the other. Meantime, let 
the gates of knowledge be thrown open to those who have the means, 
time, and opportunity of entering. If the educated woman marry, she 
will be the better able to be the helpmeet of her husband, the intelligent 
and appreciative companion ; and, in after years, her children will arise 
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and call her blessed, not merely because she attended well to their bodily 
comforts, but because she gave an intelligent supervision to their train- 
ing and education. 

But, in the article still before us, there is much alarm expressed as 
to the effect which the present system of education will have on the 
spiritual life of woman. It is urged, in the first place, that, on account 
of no religious instruction being given in our public institutions, her 
training will be incomplete ; and, in the second place, if she devotes 
herself to the study necessary for competitive examinations, she will 
have no time to cultivate the inner spiritual life, or to hold that com- 
munion with God on which depends the wellbeing of her soul, and her 
power to influence others for any permanent good. The first objection 
we will endeavour now to meet. 

We do not think that the promoters of our public education for a 
moment leave out of sight the fact that, after all, Christianity is the 
great civiliser of mankind ; that, indeed, secular education should go 
hand in hand with the inculcation of the great truths of religion which 
are to fit men, not only for this life, but for that which is to come. But 
it is well understood. that the common omission of religious instruction 
from the list of subjects taught in our public schools and colleges, is a 
necessity arising from the sectarian character of our age. Every one 
must admit the difficulty of introducing a system of religious teaching 
that would really be a help to the spiritual life of mankind, and yet 
satisfy the conscientious scruples of the different sectaries that might 
wish to take advantage of the secular education provided for every one 
alike. “When an insuperable difficulty exists,” say our public instructors, 
“let us have the next best thing we can, in the face of the difficulty. 
Let the different religious bodies see to the religious instruction of 
their people ; we provide them with the most advanced secular educa- 
tion we can command.” And it must have a good effect in doing away 
with sectarian jealousy and sectarian narrowness where there is this 
great and important plane on which all religious denominations alike 
can meet. But this is a subject that has been and is still being dis- 
cussed in other quarters ; the question here is, shall women be excluded 
from our schools and colleges until that millennial age when sectarianism 
shall be no longer? At present, some religious denominations do support 
female colleges which educate for the competitive examinations, and 
also provide religious instruction for their pupils, so there is at least that 
opening for her; but if she should attend one of what is called our 
“godless colleges,” will not the religious instruction she has received 
clsewhere, with God’s grace, enable her to stand the test ? 

But it is almost impossible to discuss what is good or hurtful for 
women without considering also how it bears on the case of men. Their 
destiny is so inseparably linked, that, under the same circumstances, if 
one suffers, the other also must suffer. We think, then, if there is 
danger in these non-religious colleges, that the danger must be greater 
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for man than for woman. Woman has more religiosity of nature than 
man. She will cling to the form of worship after the power to edify is 
gone. She will listen to the weakest of preachers, and not be wearied 
out of church. She will sit through the dullest of sermons, and come 
away comforted. But man will chafe under the infliction ; he will for- 
sake the house of God if he does not find there the spiritual food he 
seeks for. Knowledge is a good thing of itself, and will not injure the 
life of the soul. Christianity has survived times of much darkness and 
ignorance ; it will also bear the light of any earthly knowledge that may 
be thrown upon it. But there must be religious teaching provided some- 
where, otherwise the people will perish for want of the true light that 
cometh from above. Let us see to it that men of ability, men of learn- 
ing, men of culture be encouraged to enter into church work. Let an 
able, earnest, zealous, pulpit ministry be provided. Let our religious 
instruction in our sanctuaries keep pace with the secular instruction in 
our colleges, so that, when our studious men and women attend on God’s 
ordinances, they may hear something that will strengthen their faith, 
and enable them to grapple with the religious doubts and difficulties which 
may be suggested to them, whether in society, the college-hall, or the 
lecture-room. It is surely of the utmost importance that man be 
religiously educated as well as woman. We do not think the time has 
come when she shall enter with him on the arena of public life ; so his 


influence will be still wider than hers. He will be the future legislator, 


“The pillar of a people’s hope.” 


Let him be taught, along with his political economy, that “ righteousness 
exalteth a nation ;” and with his physical anatomy, that “ God visiteth the 
sins of the fathers upon the children unto the third and fourth genera- 
tion.” But we must leave a number of points that arise out of this sub- 
ject for a future opportunity. 

Marion Bryce. 


THE SERMON AS AN ACT OF PUBLIC 
WORSHIP. 


TYNHE path which the pulpit ought to pursue is traced for it by at 
least three sets or pairs of relations. 

1. The preacher is at once a spokesman of the church or congrega- 
tion whose testimony he utters, and at the same time a minister of 
the Word to his fellow-members, whose Christian life he is called to 
edify. On his character as a commissioner to proclaim what the Church 
believes, rests his official leadership. Yet in no other act of worship 
does the personality of the leader of worship assert itself with greater 
emphasis. It is out of his own faith and knowledge he is to speak. 
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The form into which he throws the truth that is accepted by all, is a 
form determined by his own personal experience or reflection. And the 
more freely his individual characteristics find play—so long as he 
remains in sympathy with the community of believers—the better. 

2. The pulpit, if it is to be a living function of the Church, must 
mirror the varying moods, beliefs, necessities, and struggles of the 
present. This on the one hand; but on the other it must hold fast 
no less by its unchanging norm in Holy Scripture. Free and change- 
ful it must always be, born of the hour, if it is not to become a soulless 
echo of the dead past. True to its unchanging regulator and test in the 
record of revelation it must likewise be, unless it is to drift away with 
the lapse of human speculation from the substance of the faith once 
delivered to the saints. 

3. The sermon (at least the pastoral as opposed to the missionary 
sermon) contemplates two distinct results, each of which must find due 
recognition in the mind of the preacher. It is a part of the public 
worship of a Christian congregation, and as such aims at the full and 
perfect expression of the worshippers’ attitude towards God and His 
Gospel—in a word, of their religious life. But it is also that part of 
worship which most avowedly recognises the imperfection, as yet, 
of the religious life, and aims at its improvement. To express 
Christian life and to edify it, constitute the third antinomy, determin- 
ing the lines along which Christian preaching is called to move. 

It is of this last-named contrast I desire to say a few words, and 
of that side in the contrast which perhaps both preachers and congre- 
gations think least about,—I mean, of the sermon as a part of the 
public worship of the congregation. 

Worship, strictly speaking, is the perfect expression of the religious 
life on its Godward side ; and its ideal, therefore, can only be realised 
when the religious life shall have been perfected. In the Apocalypse 
we have more pure worship than in all the rest of the New Testament, 
because the Apocalypse opens to us glimpses into the state of the beati- 
fied or ideal Church. Edification is a necessity of the imperfect Church: 
it is neither the primary nor the highest end of cultus. But because, 
in this imperfect and progressive stage, a consciousness of her own 
imperfection and a craving after progress are inseparable from the 
religious life of the Church,—are, indeed, tokens of healthy life ; there- 
fore they justly claim to be uttered in her worship. So long as 
Christian life remains feeble and impure, no company of Christians can 
give faithful utterance to their experience without confession of sin, and 
cries after pardon and holiness (which are prayers) ; without instruction 
in ‘knowledge, and exhortations to growth in grace (which constitute 
preaching). 

I have already, in an earlier paper,* endeavoured to schedule the 
main acts of cultus according as one or other of these elements pre- 

* The Catholic Presbyterian, No. I1., for February, 1879. 
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ponderates. Let me here add that Catholic and Protestant worship 
stand contrasted by leaning in opposite directions to these two elements 
respectively. Catholic cultus assumes the Church to be more or less in 
an ideal condition,—at least, it aims chiefly at the expression of that 
ideal in its worship; and consequently it lays such disproportionate 
stress on the liturgical and sacramental elements that preaching retires 
to a very subordinate place, being relegated, in fact (as a rule), to less 
solemn occasions and less sacred portions of the sacred edifice. Pro- 
testant cultus, on the contrary, emphasises (what it is one characteristic of 
the Protestant movement to have brought into relief) the dissatisfied, 
craving, progressive mood of the individual Christian, who, conscious 
by faith of his ideal standing in Christ, mourns the interval which still 
separates his actual attainment from his theoretical holiness,—mourns, 
and strives by grace to lessen that interval. Naturally, in such a 
Church, the purpose of mutual edification comes into prominence, per- 
haps in some branches of Protestantism into undue prominence ; and 
preaching resumes its apostolic place (see 1 Cor. i. 17) as the fore- 
most function of the clergy, who are no longer celebrants in a service of 
liturgy and symbol, but ministers of the Divine Word for the upbuilding 
of the saints on their most holy faith. 

Just for this very reason, however, that the sermon is made in Pro- 
testant cultus the centre or crown—the pulpit taking here the place 
which the altar holds in the unreformed Churches of East and West— 
for this reason are we bound to take care that the sermon be made an 
act of worship as well as a vehicle of instruction or a means to edifica- 
tion. The Roman Church permits to her preachers large licence in the 
pulpit, and can afford to do so because her worship finds ample utter- 
ance elsewhere, in the solemn choir and before the awful altar. If we 
suffer the pulpit to sink (as is the tendency in some sects) to the level of 
the lecture-desk, or of the platform, as a rostrum for the ventilation of 
private opinion or the discussion of party views, do we not of necessity 
drag down the whole of our cultus in dragging down its leading function ? 
Presbyterian Churches have not in the past been exceptional sinners in 
this respect. The sacred dignity of the pulpit has practically been 
respected in most of our older Churches. A traditional halo of reverence 
for the Word and for the House of God, has kept the Presbyterian 
preacher in most cases from forgetting that, when he preaches, he is dis- 
charging the highest and most sacred act of his ministry. But this has 
been a matter rather of instinct than of insight. Now-a-days, the current 
runs in the direction of enlarged freedom in pulpit utterance, of permit- 
ting freer scope to the speaker’s individuality, and of encouraging the 
discussion of a wider range of topics. In order that this tendency, which 
has its useful side, may not run to an extreme, it is desirable, in my 
judgment, to study more explicitly than heretofore the relations of preach- 
ing to worship, and the limitations on pulpit utterance which such rela- 
tions impose. We are in danger if we try any longer to work here by 
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rule of thumb ; we need to know the theory which should keep us 
right. 

May I offer a few brief suggestions as a slight contribution to what 
is among us rather a neglected study ? 

If the preacher will remember that he is presiding at an act of 
solemn public worship, he will find, I think, that this consideration will 
prescribe certain limits both in the matter and in the manner of his 
discourse. 

(a.) As to his matter, it must be rigorously restricted to the sphere 
of the religious life. In handling Scripture and human experience 
(which are the two lobes of his theme, closely related to one another), 
he is not at liberty to indulge in anything which does not either express 
or edify religious life. All handling of Scripture which is merely 
scientific or historical,—all handling of human affairs in which the 
speculative, domestic, or political interest dwarfs the religious,—is ex- 
cluded. To be sure, the limitation is hardly so much a narrowing of 
the field as a determination of the scope and method with which it is 
cultivated ; for all life, like all Scripture, has its religious value, so long 
as it is religiously treated. At the same time, the religious interest is 
to be steadily pursued, not as the preacher’s main interest merely, but 
as his sole one. 

Nor does it follow less easily from the relation which the sermon bears 
to the public and solemn devotions of a congregation, that the preacher 
is called on to give edifying expression to revealed truth as it is believed 
by the Church. He is to edify believers, but he is to edify them by the 
fulness and perfection with which he exhibits the whole counsel of God 
for our salvation. And in doing this, he is the mouthpiece, not only of 
his own private faith, but of the congregation’s faith as well. No doubt, 
the imperfectly instructed members will be taught, and the mistaken 
will be corrected, and the man of God will be led into more advanced 
views of Divine revelation. But all this is on the basis of a faith 
accepted in common by the preacher and his hearers, of a life possessed 
in common by him and them.* He is neither a disputant nor an 
apologist (unless it be rarely, or through untoward conditions in the 
Church) ; but he is an exponent of accepted verities, giving noble and 
harmonious witness before God and man, as out of his own living heart, 
to the truth in Christ which the Church believes, and the life which through 
that truth the Church has received. For it is by the vivid re-setting of 
that catholic truth of the Gospel before the soul, that souls live and 
obtain more abundant life. The end of edification, in a word, is reached 
through witness-bearing unto the truth ; and such witness-bearing (like 
the recital of the Credo) is an act of worship alike on the part of the 
preacher and of the congregation. 


* For sake of simplicity, in this paper I speak only of the pastoral side of preaching. 
In so far as it aims at conversion, or the enlargement of the Church, modifications must 
of course enter in. 
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(b.) As to the preacher’s manner, it is to be, for a like reason, devo- 
tional,—consistent, that is to say, with the spirit of worship. It needs 
not to be added, at this time of day, that by devotional manner is not 
meant a stilted style, or a droning voice, or an affectation of abnormal 
and unnatural solemnity. What is meant is simply this: that language, 
tones, gestures, be all kept within the lines of what is grave, reverent, 
humble, dignified, and so becoming to an act of sacred worship in the 
presence of the Most High. I cannot help adding that the modern dis- 
senting pulpit does here and there offend against this canon. What is 
known as “sensational” preaching is an offence against it. Flippancy, 
jests, colloquialisms that just escape being “slangy,”’ and every similar 
effort to stimulate the jaded interest of the audience by deviations from 
reverent usage and from good taste, must be condemned. The same 
rule will condemn undue self-assertion, or the parade of what is purely 
personal to the speaker. It would, however, be unfair to censure such 
aberrations in the Nonconformist pulpit without adding that occasionally 
the High Church preacher too, by way of rebound perhaps from the over- 
done solemnities of the altar, is found to indulge in a species of small- 
talk and homely commonplace which offends the hearer, who recollects 
that in ascending the pulpit-stair the clergyman has not ceased to be a 
leader of worship. The young preacher in particular who desires, and 
rightly desires, to interest his audience, should bear in mind that so soun 
as the sermon begins to dissipate, instead of deepening, those feelings 
which are proper to Divine worship, he has overstepped the boundaries 
within which a preacher is called to discharge his lofty function. 

(c.) I should like to add a third suggestion here, which bears both on 
the substance and the form of the sermon. Ought not the sermon, like 
every other part of cultus, to aim at perfect expression? A service in 
which we seek to utter our religious feelings in the worthiest way to 
Him of whom our best is not worthy, ought for that reason alone to be 
made as complete and artistically finished as it is possible to make it. 
This canon of artistic perfection, while it prescribes an endeavour to 
render beautiful the poetry we sing, the music we sing it to, the prayers 
we offer, the reading of Holy Scripture,—does it not likewise prescribe to 
the preacher that in thought, arrangement, language, and delivery, his 
discourse also should be the fittest and loveliest he can attain to—the 
most careful and finished expression he can find for that precious truth 
which it is given him to testify, and that spiritual life which it is his to 
feed and to develop? An ill-jointed or unstudied talk, a slipshod style, 
a clumsy, ungraceful delivery, are here out of place. They transgress 
not only the laws of rhetoric, but the laws of cultus. They offend not 
only against good taste, but also against the instinctive proprieties of 
every devout heart, which, when it serves God, would sacrifice to Him 
of its best. 

It ought to be considered by those who are set apart to lead the wor- 
ship of our Presbyterian congregations, and whose responsibility (through 
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the want of any liturgical guide in this duty) is unshared and possibly 
excessive, whether the sermon does not often monopolise their attention 
as well as that of their fellow-worshippers, to the serious neglect of other 
parts of the service, and to the enfeebling of the devotional spirit itself. 
It is true that the effort to find for pure worship a full and worthy 
expression ought never to thrust into a corner the ministry of that Word 
which is at once the food and the medicine of the devout life. But no 
more, on the other hand, is it wholesome for a single act of cultus—and 
that the act in which man is most prominent, and his needs and tastes 
are most directly consulted—to overshadow other acts, such as adoration, 
confession, or praise. Yet this it certainly does when the order of service 
is so arranged that the (so-called) “ preliminary exercises” lead up to the 
sermon as preparatory for it, and the “concluding exercises” only 
echo it ; while the sermon itself not merely fills the central place and 
consumes the longest time, but even absorbs unmistakably the interest 
of both preacher and congregation. 

It has been too long a standing reproach against our Presbyterian 
services that people go to church to hear, or to “ sit under,” Mr. A. or 
Dr. B., rather than to worship God. And it cannot fairly be denied that 
the exclusive practice of extemporary prayer (whatever be its recommen- 
dations) lends itself to this undue elevation of the sermon. For, the 
preacher whose head and heart are both full of the discourse he is about 
to pronounce, is too readily tempted to make it the keynote of the entire 
service, choosing the hymn or psalm to be sung, and constructing even 
his prayers with the leading idea of his sermon before his mind. I do 
not deny that in this way acertain unity of tone, and even of subject, 
is preserved throughout the service which may assist in deepening the 
impression on the hearer. But this is an end of edification which appears 
to me to be purchased at too heavy a price—at the price, namely, of 
treating as accessories or helps to a preacher’s influence, acts of Divine 
worship which have far too solemn and precious a worth of their own, 
to be relegated to such a secondary use. It is certainly not in this interest 
that I venture to plead for the sermon as an integral part of public wor- 
ship. I would have the spirit of our devotions to chasten as well as 
inspire the preacher, checking individualism from growing to eccentricity, 
and compelling him to speak as a believing witness to catholic verity, 
not as a vender of private speculations, or an entertaining lecturer on 
topics of the hour. But I would not have one function of the Church’s 
cultus, however valuable, overtop in prominence all the rest, or cast 
them into the shade of neglect, or degrade them into mere adjuncts, that 
our chosen and favourite act of worship may receive the greater import- 
ance. That the sermon is one part of our public worship needs to be 
remembered ; that it is neither the only nor the chief part is in no wise 
to be forgotten. 





J. OSWALD DyKEs. 
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PROOF OF THE NEW TESTAMENT MIRACLES. 


UR object in the following article is to consider the question 
whether or not we have any undoubtedly personal testimony to 
miracles in the New Testament. In other words, Is there any author 
in the New Testament whose writings are unquestionably authentic, 
who bears his personal testimony, directly or indirectly, to the element of 
the miraculous? Some of our readers may be startled at such a 
question, as something paradoxical ; but, unfortunately, it is one which 
admits of being put at the present day. 

It is a fact, however sad and unreasonable we may regard it, that the 
adherents of the negative school of criticism which has sprung from 
Baur, or followed in his footsteps, reject the first three gospels as com- 
paratively late productions, and of course not written by the men whose 
names they bear. Their authors therefore cannot bear personal testi- 
mony of a direct kind to the miracles of our Lord ; and if they professed 
to do so, their works being forgeries, their testimony would plainly be a 
forgery also. In any case, however, they do not declare in so many 
words that they were personally witnesses of any of our Lord’s miracles, 
the only personal statement in this direction being that of Luke, who 
informs us that he falls back on “eye-witnesses” for his materials. 
When we come to John, of course we find what appears to be personal 
testimony ; but the critics with whom we have to do maintain that this 
gospel is a forgery of the second century, and therefore its testimony is 
positively no testimony. In Acts, no doubt, we have the author in certain 
portions speaking in the first person, and in these passages we have a 
narrative of several striking miracles ; but then, it is said, Acts is a forgery 
out and out, and therefore all these miracles are forgeries as well. These 
are the books in which, above all others, evangelical Christians believe 
that they find personal testimony to the miraculous ; but we have seen 
that they are all alike rejected by the extreme school of negative criti- 
cism ; and the question is, taking the residuum of New Testament books 
left by their criticism, have we any undeniably personal testimony to 
miracles, direct or indirect ? 

Our first point must be to discover what are the books which the 
extreme negative school leave remaining as unquestionably authentic 
productions of the authors whose names they bear. We take no books 
at present into consideration except what they admit, we may say, 
unanimously, as undeniably authentic. These books are the first four 
epistles of Paul,—Romans, 1 Corinthians, 2 Corinthians, and Galatians— 
and the Apocalypse of John. This last mentioned we leave out of con- 
sideration, not because it bears no testimony to the miraculous, but 
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because of the peculiar character of the work. We are therefore 
restricted to the four epistles of Paul mentioned above. ‘To show that 
they are accepted as authentic by the negative school with which we 
have to do, we adduce the testimony of the three highest representatives 
of the school in Germany, France, and England respectively. Baur, the 
German representative, by far the ablest critic,—indeed, the very 
head of the school,—is most explicit. He says, ‘“‘ There has never been 
the slightest suspicion of unauthenticity cast on these four epistles, and 
they bear so incontestably the character of Pauline originality that 
there is no conceivable ground for the assertion of critical doubts in 
their case.’* Renan, the representative and head of the school in 
France, is no less categorical. He speaks of these epistles as ‘‘ indis- 
putable and undisputed” (épitres incontestables et incontestées), and 
adds, ‘we have nothing to say of these epistles [in the way of adverse 
criticism] ; the severest critics, such as Baur, accept them without 
objection.”t We take the author of the well-known work entitled 
“Supernatural Religion” as the English representative. He announces 
himself as “accepting the epistles to the Galatians, Corinthians, and 
Romans in the main as genuine compositions of the apostle.”{ He 
also declares, “As to the Apostle Paul himself, let it be said in the 
strongest and most emphatic manner possible, that we do not suggest 
the most distant suspicion of any historical statement he makes. We 
implicitly accept the historical statements, as distinguished from 
inferences, which proceed from his pen.”§ We have therefore the 
great representatives of this school in Germany, France, and England 
uniting in this fact, that these four epistles of Paul are unquestion- 
ably genuine and authentic productions. Here, then, we have a 
definite and firm basis on which to stand, even our opponents them- 
selves being judges. We have only further to add, that the critics 
in question agree in maintaining that Paul lived at the time usually 
accepted by Christians, Baur even holding that he died in the year 64. 
He was therefore a really contemporary witness. 

We think it certain that no man of average intelligence and unbiassed 
mind can read the four epistles referred to without concluding that Paul 
himself believed in miracles, and appears to bear his testimony to the 
fact of miracles as then taking place. This is admitted even by the 
negative school itself. The author of “‘Supernatural Religion” says: “It 
must not be supposed that we in the slightest degree question the fact 
that the Apostle Paul believed in the reality of supernatural intervention 
in mundane affairs, or that he asserted the actual occurrence of certain 

* “Paul,” English Translation, Vol. i. p. 246. German Edition, p. 276. So also 
Strauss, Der alte u. newe Glaube, 8te Aufl., p. 41 ff. 

+ “St. Paul,” Introduction, p. v. He also accepts, as genuinely Pauline, Philippians, 
1 and 2 Thessalonians, Colossians, and Philemon. 
t “Sup. Rel.” 2nd edition, Vol. iii, p. 323. We regard the expression “in the main” 


as referring to Romans, of which he rejects the last two chapters. 
§ “Ib.,” Vol. iii., p. 496. 
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miracles.”* Of course these critics try to break down this testimony. 
And they do so partly by affirming that Paul was an ecstatic visionary, 
partly by the rationalistic process of explaining away the meaning of 
words and passages, and partly by what we cannot but call the process 
of special pleading. Nevertheless, we hold that the universal belief of 
average readers, that the Apostle bears testimony to the miraculous 
in these epistles, goes far in the direction of proving that we have here 
unquestionably personal testimony to miracles. 

In coming to details, we select only the more important passages 
bearing on our investigation. We take one case of very strong personal 
testimony of the indirect kind. It is his indirect testimony to the 
resurrection of our Lord, found in the well-known passage in 1 Cor. xv. 
3-7: “TI delivered unto you that which also I received, how that Christ 
died for our sins according to the Scriptures, and that he was buried, 
and that he rose again the third day according to the Scriptures, and 
that he was seen of Cephas, then of the twelve; after that, he 
was seen of above five hundred brethren at once, of whom the 
greater part remain unto this present, but some are fallen asleep. After 
that, he was seen of James ; then of all the apostles.” Now, surely this 
testimony is very much to the point. Paul had the most direct means 
of communicating with these apostles and disciples. He tells us ex- 
plicitly in Galatians (i. and ii.) that he came into the closest contact 
with Cephas, James, and John, and “them which were of reputation” at 
Jerusalem, and compared his gospel with theirs; and as the resur- 
rection of Christ was the keystone of the whole, it is certain that this 
formed a central question. There can, therefore, be no doubt that the 
Apostle relates, in the passage quoted above, the testimony which he 
had “received” personally from these apostles and disciples. “It can- 
not be doubted that Paul was told that such appearances had taken 
place.” + Of course, it may be said that the informants of the Apostle 
had only a mental vision of the risen Jesus which they mistook for an 
objective reality. But to this it may be answered, that people as a rule 
only see visions of what they expect ; whereas these apostles and early 
disciples do not appear to have expected anything like the resurrection 
of Christ. Again, visions are not seen by eleven men of very different 
temperament, or five hundred men all at once. They are not seen time 
after time, at different hours of the day, in different places, and even in 
very different parts of the country. We have here, therefore, the clear 
indirect personal testimony of the Apostle to the resurrection of Christ, 
which is the miracle of miracles. 

We come now to direct personal testimony. We find the Apostle 
bearing testimony to the fact that he had received revelations of truth 
directly from Christ. He says in Gal. i. 11, 12, “I certify you, brethren, 
that the gospel which was preached of me is not after man; for I 


* “Sup, Rel.” Vol. iii. p. 346. 
+ Ibid., p. 496. 
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neither received it of man, neither was I taught it, but by the revelation 
of Jesus Christ.” The plain meaning of such language is, that Paul had 
supernatural or miraculous revelations of the truth. We cannot get rid 
of the force of this by affirming that this was only his way of expressing 
the dawning of the truth on his mind by the natural processes of 
thought or logic ; for he can and does distinguish clearly between his 
own thoughts or opinions and such revelations. Hence we find him 
speaking of certain things as being his own “judgment,” and distin- 
guishing explicitly between his own teaching and commandments, and 
those of the Lord (see 1 Cor. vii. 6, 10, 12, 40). That is, he can and 
does distinguish between his own views, and truth received by direct 
revelation from Christ ; so that, when he speaks in such emphatic 
terms as he does in the passage quoted above, of having received the 
Gospel “by the revelation of Christ,” we may confidently accept his 
statement as a simple fact. In other words, he bears direct personal 
testimony, the testimony of his own consciousness, to a miraculous event. 

Another most important contribution to the Apostle’s testimony to 
the miraculous is his own vision of the risen Lord. He says, in 1 Cor. 
ix. 1, “ Have I not see Jesus Christ our Lord?” And again, in 1 Cor. 
xv. 8, after recounting five different appearances of the risen Saviour, 
he adds, “last of all, he was seen of me also, as of one born out of due 
time.” When we view this vision in the light of Gal. i. 15-17, we may 
well believe that it took place on the way to Damascus. In any case, 
it was clearly a view of Christ, as an external object, by the physical eye. 
This is proved by the facts that it is mentioned along with five objective 
or real appearances, and that the very same word is used in reference to 
it as in regard to the appearances to Peter, James, the eleven apostles, 
and the five hundred brethren. Beyond a doubt, Paul means the reader 
to believe that it was a view of Christ with his bodily eyes. It is true 
that he tells us in 2 Cor. xii. 1 ff. of an ecstatic vision which he had had ; 
and the objection is at once raised, May not this appearance on the way 
to Damascus have been merely a subjective vision also,—the vision of 
a mere enthusiast with excited nerves,—a vision which had no corre- 
sponding external reality ? But the Apostle clearly means to distinguish 
between the two. His vision of Jesus he regards as a vision by his 
eyes ; the other vision was a vision by the mind in a state of ecstacy or 
rapture (jprayy): he classes it with “ visions (677actas) and revelations,” 
and declares that he cannot tell whether he was in the body or out of 
the body. And surely the consideration that he distinguishes so explicitly 
between physical and ecstatical vision, should confirm our belief in the 
fact that the appearance of Christ to him on the way to Damascus was 
an objective fact, that is, a real miracle. 

The next step in our argument is his testimony to the existence of 
miracles and miraculous powers in the early Church. And first of all 
we make a passing reference to the “gift of tongues.” This gift is 
referred to once and again in 1 Cor. xii., and at great length in chap. xiv. 
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What was the exact nature of this phenomenon may be matter of dispute 
among Christians themselves ; but one thing at least is plain—viz., that 
it was something supernatural or miraculous. The apostle bears 
explicit testimony to the existence of the gift as notorious in 
Corinth, and he declares that he himself spoke with tongues more 
than any of them. That is, he testifies to the gift of tongues as 
existing around him in the Church, and declares that he himself 
possessed it. Could he mistake the testimony of his own ears and his 
own consciousness ? 

We admit that the dust and difficulty which have been raised around 
the gift of tongues, even among evangelical writers, is so great as to mar 
the force of the evidence to the supernatural which it involves ; hence 
we pass on to other forms of the Apostle’s testimony, and come next 
to the “gifts of healing,” of which we find reiterated mention in 1 Cor. 
xli. (verses 9, 28, 30). The obvious and natural meaning of this expres- 
sion is very plain. It signifies gifts or powers of miraculous healing 
which manifested themselves in miraculous healings. We cannot explain 
it away by saying that as some of the other gifts mentioned in the chapter 
may be explained on merely natural principles, therefore this may be 
merely natural too, and may only mean natural skill in dealing with 
sickness and a knowledge of medicine. This, it seems to us, is a process 
of the purest rationalism. There can be no reasonable doubt as to the 
intended and fair meaning of the words. There can be no doubt as to 
the way in which a Greek would interpret them, and there can be as little 
doubt as to the New Testament usage. We not only find that many 
miracles of healing were performed by our Lord, but we also find it said 
that “he gave his apostles power to heal all manner of sickness and all 
manner of disease ” (Matt. x. 1 ; Mark iii. 15 ; xvi.8 ; Luke ix. 1). We 
also see in the Acts that His apostles are stated to have performed 
“miracles of healing ;’ and when we compare the expression “ gifts of 
healing ” with the above expressions, we see, from their close similarity, 
that something miraculous is meant, and not merely natural skill in medi- 
cine. No doubt, the texts referred to above will be said by negative critics 
to be taken from New Testament books which were written long after the 
Epistles of Paul ; but even on their own supposition that they were 
written in the first half of the second century, they are sufficiently near 
the age of the Apostle to establish the force of the expression, especially 
when we consider that the language must have been used orally long before 
the writing of the Gospels and the Acts. We conclude, therefore, that 
the Apostle bears distinct testimony to the existence of miraculous gifts, 
—and therefore miracles,—of healing. 

But we also find the Apostle bearing testimony to the existence of 
miracles as a fact apparently undenied and undeniable in the Church. 
In 1 Cor. xii. we find him saying :—“ To another (is given) the working 
of miracles” (évepyijuara duvauewy, ver. 10); “God hath set in the 
Church miracles” (duvauers, ver. 28); and again, “ Are all (workers of) 
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miracles” (ver. 29)? We find him, in like manner, in Gal. iii. 5 refer- 
ring to him “that worketh miracles among you,” where the word is the 
same. In these passages, we venture to affirm, the meaning is sufficiently 
plain, and would never have been seriously questioned, except for dogmatic 
and apologetic purposes of a negative character. There is no adequate 
ground whatever for holding that Paul uses duvaues in a different sense 
from what it bears in the New Testament and early writers of the Church. 
According to New Testament usage, it means either miracles, or the power 
of working miracles, which comes to the same thing. The passages 
which may be adduced in proof of this are sufficiently numerous and 
plain. We find our Lord referring to the “mighty works” (duvamers) 
which He had done in Chorazin, Bethsaida, and Capernaum (Matt. xi. 
20-23). We find exactly the same use of the word in Mark (vi. 2, 5), 
in Luke (x. 13; xix. 37), in Acts (viii. 13 ; xix. 11), and in Hebrews 
(ii. 4). From this we see that the word is commonly used in the New 
Testament as signifying objective miracles. In a few passages it may 
perhaps be taken rather as meaning miraculous powers, as, for example, 
in Matt. xiv. 2, where Herod is represented as saying of Jesus that 
“mighty powers work in Him” (cf. also Mark vi. 14 ; Matt. xiii. 54), 
But in either case the result is substantially the same, and points to 
objective miracles. And there is no sufficient ground whatever for sup- 
posing that Paul used the word in an entirely different sense from the 
other New Testament writers. He uses the singular in the same way 
as they do ; he uses the plural once in the sense of governments,—just 
as they also do,—in a context where the meaning is plain (Rom. viii. 38); 
and therefore in the other passages, which are in contexts plainly 
dealing with the miraculous, we must conclude that he uses it in the 
sense which it generally bears in the New Testament, that is, miracles, 
or powers of working miracles. Indeed, we may affirm that in every 
passage in the New Testament, outside of the four epistles with which 
we have to do, where duaues is used with verbs of working (sow, 
éevepyéw,* [katepyaCoua]), it means miracles or miraculous powers, and 
there is not the slightest valid ground for interpreting it otherwise in 
the writings of Paul. We maintain accordingly that the expression “work- 
ing of miracles” or “ miraculous powers,” in the passages adduced, must 
refer either directly or indirectly to objective miracles. The Apostle 
therefore bears his testimony to the existence of such miracles or powers 
of working miracles in the Christian Church, and refers to them as 
notorious and undeniable. 

We come, last of all, to examine another and most important 
passage. In 2 Cor. xii. 12, Paul says to the Corinthians, “ Truly the 
signs of an Apostle were wrought among you in all patience, in signs, 


* This word does not necessarily mean “ work in” or “within,” as the author of 


“ Supernatural Religion ” makes it do ; but to “be in work,” whether external or internal, 
bodily or mental. When used along with dudueus, it cannot of itself necessarily imply 
mere internal moral powers working in a man, or moral effects wrought in a man. 
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and wonders, and mighty deeds” (év onuetors, kat Tépact, kai duvauect).* 
It is necessary to observe the connection in which this verse stands. 
His apostleship had been questioned by certain opponents at Corinth, 
and in the preceding verse he says, “ In nothing am I behind the very 
chiefest apostles.” Then he goes on in this verse (12) to give the 
proof; for “truly the signs of an apostle were wrought among you,” 
&e. We need scarcely say that past interpreters have unanimously 
understood this verse to mean that Paul, or God through Paul, wrought 
among the Corinthians visible miracles in attestation of his apostleship. 
We venture to affirm that this is the only natural meaning of the verse, 
and that no other would ever have been wrested out of it unless it had 
been necessary for the support of dogmatic unbelief. The verse, there- 
fore, unquestionably means that Paul claims to have wrought miracles 
himself at Corinth, and on no other ground can the argument have the 
slightest force. 

The question which we have first to look at here is, What is the 
meaning of the accumulated expression, “signs and wonders, and 
mighty deeds” ? It is the strongest and most emphatic expression for 
miracles known in the New Testament, and in ancient ecclesiastical 
Greek. We have already considered the meaning of the word rendered 
“mighty deeds.” We have now to consider the meaning of the other 
two, “signs and wonders,” and we take them together for the sake of 
brevity, and because they are frequently used together. The question 
then is, What do these words (oyueia Kal TépaTa) habitually mean in 
Scripture Greek? The answer is by no means difficult. 

The Apostle may have derived the formula from the Septuagint or 
Greek translation of the Old Testament. He used this translation 
habitually ; it was his Bible to a large extent, and hence we naturally 
ask what is the meaning of the words (onmeta cat tépatra) there. The 
formula is used altogether between twenty and thirty times in the 
Septuagint, and there can be no doubt whatever about its meaning. It 
is the highest expression which it knows for miracles. It is found three 
times in Exodus, applied to the “signs and wonders” performed by 
God through Moses in the land of Egypt (vii. 3; xi 9, 10). It is 
used ten times in Deuteronomy, and in seven it is applied to the same 
miracles in Egypt (Deut. iv. 34; vi. 22; vii. 19; xi 3, &.); once in 
Nehemiah (ix. 10), thrice in the Psalms (Ixxvii. 43 ; civ. 26 ; exxxiv. 9), 
twice in Jeremiah (xxxii. 20, 21), all with the same explicit reference. 
In these passages, therefore, it means miracles, beyond a doubt. Of the 
remaining passages, in one it refers to the “curses” which God would 
bring upon Israel for disobedience (Deut. xxviii. 46), where the idea of 
the supernatural is also apparent. In two passages (Isa. viii. 18 ; xx. 3) 


* It may be expected that we should add here, as a second passage in which the 
Apostle explicitly refers to his own miracles, Rom. xv. 18,19; but as the last two 
chapters of this Epistle are rejected by both Baur and the author of “ Supernatural Reli- 
gion,” they are excluded from our consideration. 
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miracles” (ver. 29)? We find him, in like manner, in Gal. iii. 5 refer- 
ring to him “ that worketh miracles among you,” where the word is the 
same. In these passages, we venture to affirm, the meaning is sufficiently 
plain, and would never have been seriously questioned, except for dogmatic 
and apologetic purposes of a negative character. There is no adequate 
ground whatever for holding that Paul uses duvaues in a different sense 
from what it bears in the New Testament and early writers of the Church. 
According to New Testament usage, it means either miracles, or the power 
of working miracles, which comes to the same thing. The passages 
which may be adduced in proof of this are sufficiently numerous and 
plain. We find our Lord referring to the “mighty works” (duvames) 
which He had done in Chorazin, Bethsaida, and Capernaum (Matt. xi. 
20-23). We find exactly the same use of the word in Mark (vi. 2, 5), 
in Luke (x. 13; xix. 37), in Acts (viii. 13 ; xix. 11), and in Hebrews 
(ii. 4). From this we see that the word is commonly used in the New 
Testament as signifying objective miracles. In a few passages it may 
perhaps be taken rather as meaning miraculous powers, as, for example, 
in Matt. xiv. 2, where Herod is represented as saying of Jesus that 
“mighty powers work in Him” (cf. also Mark vi. 14 ; Matt. xiii. 54), 
But in either case the result is substantially the same, and points to 
objective miracles. And there is no sufficient ground whatever for sup- 
posing that Paul used the word in an entirely different sense from the 
other New Testament writers. He uses the singular in the same way 
as they do ; he uses the plural once in the sense of governments,—just 
as they also do,—in a context where the meaning is plain (Rom. viii. 38); 
and therefore in the other passages, which are in contexts plainly 
dealing with the miraculous, we must conclude that he uses it in the 
sense which it generally bears in the New Testament, that is, miracles, 
or powers of working miracles. Indeed, we may affirm that in every 
passage in the New Testament, outside of the four epistles with which 
we have to do, where duvaues is used with verbs of working (7o:éw, 
éevepyéw,* [karepyaCouat]), it means miracles or miraculous powers, and 
there is not the slightest valid ground for interpreting it otherwise in 
the writings of Paul. We maintain accordingly that the expression “work- 
ing of miracles” or “ miraculous powers,” in the passages adduced, must 
refer either directly or indirectly to objective miracles. The Apostle 
therefore bears his testimony to the existence of such miracles or powers 
of working miracles in the Christian Church, and refers to them as 
notorious and undeniable. 

We come, last of all, to examine another and most important 
passage. In 2 Cor. xii. 12, Paul says to the Corinthians, “Truly the 
signs of an Apostle were wrought among you in all patience, in signs, 


* This word does not necessarily mean “ work in” or “within,” as the author of 
“ Supernatural Religion ” makes it do ; but to “be in work,” whether external or internal, 
bodily or mental. When used along with dwdéues, it cannot of itself necessarily imply 
mere internal moral powers working in a man, or moral effects wrought in a man. 
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and wonders, and mighty deeds” (év onpuetors, Kat Tépaci, kat duvamect).* 
It is necessary to observe the connection in which this verse stands. 
His apostleship had been questioned by certain opponents at Corinth, 
and in the preceding verse he says, “ In nothing am I behind the very 
chiefest apostles.” Then he goes on in this verse (12) to give the 
proof; for “truly the signs of an apostle were wrought among you,” 
&e. We need scarcely say that past interpreters have unanimously 
understood this verse to mean that Paul, or God through Paul, wrought 
among the Corinthians visible miracles in attestation of his apostleship. 
We venture to affirm that this is the only natural meaning of the verse, 
and that no other would ever have been wrested out of it unless it had 
been necessary for the support of dogmatic unbelief. The verse, there- 
fore, unquestionably means that Paul claims to have wrought miracles 
himself at Corinth, and on no other ground can the argument have the 
slightest force. 

The question which we have first to look at here is, What is the 
meaning of the accumulated expression, “signs and wonders, and 
mighty deeds” ? It is the strongest and most emphatic expression for 
miracles known in the New Testament, and in ancient ecclesiastical 
Greek. We have already considered the meaning of the word rendered 
“mighty deeds.” We have now to consider the meaning of the other 
two, “signs and wonders,” and we take them together for the sake of 
brevity, and because they are frequently used together. The question 
then is, What do these words (cyueta «ai tépata) habitually mean in 
Scripture Greek ? The answer is by no means difficult. 

The Apostle may have derived the formula from the Septuagint or 
Greek translation of the Old Testament. He used this translation 
habitually ; it was his Bible to a large extent, and hence we naturally 
ask what is the meaning of the words (cnmeia cat tépata) there. The 
formula is used altogether between twenty and thirty times in the 
Septuagint, and there can be no doubt whatever about its meaning. It 
is the highest expression which it knows for miracles. It is found three 
times in Exodus, applied to the “signs and wonders” performed by 
xod through Moses in the land of Egypt (vii. 3; xi 9, 10). It is 
used ten times in Deuteronomy, and in seven it is applied to the same 
miracles in Egypt (Deut. iv. 34; vi. 22; vii. 19; xi. 3, &.) ; once in 
Nehemiah (ix. 10), thrice in the Psalms (Ixxvii. 43 ; civ. 26 ; exxxiv. 9), 
twice in Jeremiah (xxxii. 20, 21), all with the same explicit reference. 
In these passages, therefore, it means miracles, beyond a doubt. Of the 
remaining passages, in one it refers to the “curses” which God would 
bring upon Israel for disobedience (Deut. xxviii. 46), where the idea of 
the supernatural is also apparent. In two passages (Isa. viii. 18 ; xx. 3) 


* It may be expected that we should add here, as a second passage in which the 
Apostle explicitly refers to his own miracles, Rom. xv. 18,19; but as the last two 
chapters of this Epistle are rejected by both Baur and the author of “ Supernatural Reli- 
gion,” they are excluded from our consideration. 
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Isaiah uses it of himself as being a sign and a wonder to Israel, where 
at least the connection with the supernatural is obvious. In three 
other passages the miraculous is clearly meant—Deut. xiii. 1, 2, and 
Dan. iii. 33 ; vi. 27,—the last two passages referring to the miraculous 
incidents in the life of Nebuchadnezzar and Daniel. In every case 
where the formula is used with a verb of action, it signifies external and 
visible miracles, and we see that it is especially applied to the miracles 
of Moses. In short, the Septuagint knows no higher expression to 
denote miracles, and it was the Bible which Paul used, and from which 
he probably derived the expression. And that the apostle may have had 
very specially in his mind such visible miracles as those of Moses, is all 
the more certain from the fact that he is referring to miracles in 
attestation of his mission, just as those of Moses were largely wrought 
in attestation of his mission also. 

We find the continuity of meaning between the Old Testament and 
the New Testament age kept up in the Apocrypha. The expression 
occasionally occurs there, and evidently with the same general force. 
In Baruch ii. 11 it is used explicitly of the signs and wonders in the 
land of Egypt. It occurs twice in the Wisdom of Solomon, which was 
written about 100 B.c., and was probably known to Paul (cf. Rom. 
ix. 21 with Wisdom xv. 7). In one of these passages it may mean 
unusual natural events (viii. 8), yet in the other (x. 16) it again has 
its usual reference to the miracles in the land of Egypt. 

Turning to Josephus, who was not only a Jew, but also a contem- 
porary, to a certain extent, of Paul, we find the expression used occa- 
sionally in his writings, and distinctly in the sense of something 
miraculous or supernatural. We do not refer to the fact that he uses 
both words, and generally “sign” (cyuetov) in reference to the miracles 
of Moses, but to his use of both words together, as in the verse at 
present before us. We find him applying them to the regression of 
Ahab’s sundial, the sign that was given to Hezekiah (Antt. x. ii. 1); to 
miracles which impostors pretended should be wrought by the provi- 
dence of God (xx. viii. 6); and again, to the signs and wonders which 
preceded the destruction of Jerusalem (Wars, Introd. 11). There can 
be no doubt that Josephus, the contemporary of Paul, still uses the 
words as denoting miracles. 

We now come to the New Testament, and the meaning of the words 
there. The expression occurs about fourteen times outside of those 
Pauline Epistles to which we are at present restricted. It is applied in 
three passages to miracles which impostors professed to work (Matt. 
xxiv. 24; Mark xiii. 22; 2 Thess. ii. 9); eight times to miracles wrought 
by the apostles or apostolic men (Acts ii. 43; iv. 30; v. 12; vi. 8; xiv. 
3; xv. 12; [Rom. xv. 19]; Heb. ii. 4); once to the miracles performed 
by Moses in the land of Egypt (Acts vii. 36), and twice to the miracles 
performed by our Lord (Acts ii. 22; John iv. 48, more generally), in 
all of which the meaning plainly is external, visible miracles. The 
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addition of the word “mighty deeds” (duvaues) to these two words 
only increases the force of the expression, as in other passages (Acts ii. 
22; Heb. ii. 4; [2 Thess. ii. 9}). Surely it is plain from these texts what 
is the meaning of the expression in the New Testament. Beyond all 
reasonable contradiction, it refers to visible miracles or supernatural 
events. It is the strongest New Testament expression for miracles ; 
and if it do not mean miracles, then what other stronger word or ex- 
pression can be used for them? If Paul adopted the expression 
from the Gospels, written or oral, it is clear that he can have meant 
only visible miracles in the highest sense. When we find that the ex- 
pression means “ miracles” both in the Septuagint and the New Testa- 
ment (written or oral), from one or other of which sources Paul must 
have taken the words, can they mean anything different from “miracles” 
in the writings of the apostle ? 

But if it be said that it is not certain that the apostle took the words 
either from the one source or the other, then we have to look at the 
matter thus. The expression means “miracles” in the Septuagint, in 
the Apocrypha, in Josephus, in the New Testament. The continuity of 
meaning is thus unbroken, and no adequate reason whatsoever can be 
shown for supposing that Paul stood solitary and alone in breaking off 
from this continuous usage. We are therefore forced to the conclusion, 
that the apostle used the formula in its accepted sense as the highest 
expression for a real, objective miracle ; and if it is not this, then what 
higher expression could he have used? The verse, accordingly, contains 
a plain statement by the apostle that he himself wrought miracles ; and 
surely, unless he Was insane, he could not be mistaken in his testimony. 
Is not this direct, personal testimony to miracles ? 

But may not the phrase which we have been discussing refer to moral 
effects of a striking nature wrought within the minds of the Corinthians, 
akin to reformation, new impulses, increase of moral strength, and the 
like? Is not this proved by the fact that the Greek for “among you” 
is really “in you” (év vuiy)? Certainly not. For, first of all, in no case 
whatever is the phrase “signs and wonders” used of merely moral 
effects wrought in the soul, but only of objective events visible to the 
physical eye. And secondly, while €v viv may mean “in you,” it is 
also the common and proper Greek for “among you,” and no other 
single preposition could have expressed “among” more perfectly. To 
show that év habitually means “among” when joined to a plural noun, 
we might adduce numerous passages from the New Testament. Let 
the following out of many from the four epistles suffice :—‘“ That he 
might be the first-born among (év) many brethren” (Rom. viii. 29); “I 
say to every one that is wmong you” (xii. 3); “I determined not to 
know anything among you” (1 Cor. ii. 2); “ We speak wisdom among 
them that are perfect ” (ii 6); “Is it so that there is not a wise man 
among you?” (vi. 5) &. &e. As expressions exactly akin to the 
present, we may quote the following :—‘“IfI had not done among them 
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the works which none other man did” (John xv. 24); “ By the hands 
of the apostles were many signs and wonders wrought among the 
people” (Acts v. 12) ; ‘Stephen did great wonders and miracles among 
the people” (vi. 8). In these expressions the preposition is used with 
reference to external miracles, exactly as in the verse we have been dis- 
cussing. In short, év regularly means “among” when joined with a 
plural noun, and is so used in the Greek, and translated in the English 
Testament, upwards of a hundred times. There is, therefore, nothing in 
all this to shake the reference to physical miracles, but everything 
exactly as if such miracles had been meant. 

It is sometimes adduced as a fatal objection to Paul’s testimony that 
he only makes general statements, and does not narrate any one par- 
ticular case in which he wrought a miracle. This is true, but the reason 
is plain. The miracles referred to were notorious,—well known to the 
Corinthians, and not denied apparently by any of them. It would, 
therefore, have been quite out of place to have given detailed cases, and 
quite foreign to the apostle’s manner. Accordingly, it is utterly ground- 
less to affirm that because he gives no detailed case, but only general 
references, therefore he did not really work any miracles. As well 
might we argue that because he does not give any detailed case of con- 
version in the Epistles to the Corinthians and Galatians, but only general 
statements, therefore no one in these Churches had been converted by 
Paul. 

Once more, it is very natural to object that we have not the oppor- 
tunity of cross-examining the witness ; and that, if we had, we might 
bring out a different result. The first is, of course, literally the case, and it 
cannot be helped. Still, we have what is very much equivalent to a 
cross-examination. There were many men in the Churches of Corinth 
and Galatia, and in other Churches, bitterly opposed to Paul, who were 
ready to scan with eager eyes any flaw in his character, his reasoning, 
and his testimony, and expose it to the utmost. Yet, in addressing such 
men, he boldly and categorically refers to miracles as existing facts,—to 
his own miracles as notorious and undeniable facts, so undeniable that he 
refers to them as a matter of course, and admitting of no doubt even on 
the part of his enemies. To have done this, had the whole thing been 
a delusion or a hoax, would have been sheer madness on the part 
of Paul, and his opponents would soon have shown up the hollowness of 
his pretence, overwhelmed him with infamy and ridicule, and hurled 
him for ever from his position as an apostle. It is certain, however, 
that they did no such thing, and that the opposition to the apostle 
soon died out of the Corinthian Church. In other words, the statements 
of the apostle in reference to his own working of miracles in particular, 
and the existence of miracles in general, bore the test of hostile scrutiny 
and cross-examination. We accept, therefore, the testimony of Paul to 
miracles as of the highest possible kind. 

We can now go a step further. Looking at 2 Cor. xii. 12, we see 
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that Paul says, in the verse immediately preceding, “In nothing am I 
behind the very chiefest apostles.” He does not say he is ahead of 
them in regard to miracles, but only that he is at least abreast of them. 
Surely, then, this implies that the other apostles wrought miracles as 
well as himself. Again, he goes on in ver. 13 to say, “ For what is it 
wherein ye were inferior to other churches?” The Corinthians were 
not inferior to other Churches in regard to the miracles which had been 
wrought among them, but he does not say they were superior, and 
surely this implies that miracles had been wrought in other Churches 
also. In short, just as Paul had wrought miracles, so had also the 
other apostles ; and as miracles had been wrought in Corinth, so had 
they been in other Churches as well. It should likewise be distinctly 
noted that the testimony of Paul is practically the testimony of the 
early Church. To speak of it as the testimony of a solitary and per- 
haps peculiar man is evidently absurd. He spoke as the representative 
of the Church, and gave utterance to what was the universal belief of 
the Church. These epistles bear positive testimony to the fact that he 
had the closest relationship with the Churches in Jerusalem and Judea, 
Syria and Cilicia, Galatia, Ephesus, and Asia Minor in general, Mace- 
donia and Greece, and even indirectly with Rome,—in other words, 
with the Churches in almost all the Eastern world (2 Cor. xi. 28). 
This, too, was in the first generation of Christians, before the year 60, 
when the Church was fully able to criticise and correct his statements, 
had that been possible and necessary. Accordingly, when we find that 
this testimony to miracles is that of a man who was so widely and 
vitally connected with the Church, and that it was accepted and 
endorsed by the whole Church when the work of refuting it, if it were 
assailable, was very easy, we may reasonably accept it as practically the 
testimony of the universal Church. 

We now conclude our investigation for the present. We have had 
before us a witness of the very highest character and veracity, a man of 
the best education, who had been a bigoted Jew and a furious perse- 
cutor, but under the force of irresistible evidence became a Christian ; 
who both as persecutor and Christian apostle alike had every opportunity 
of examining into the truth of the Christian miracles, and who was pre- 
pared to seal, and did seal, his testimony with his blood. He declares 
that the apostles and other early Christians with whom he came into 
the closest contact had seen the risen Lord ; he declares that he himself 
had seen Him ; he bears testimony to the existence of various kinds of 
miracles in the Church as a notorious fact ; he declares that he himself 
wrought miracles, and speaks of it as a thing well known, undenied, 
and undeniable even by his bitterest enemies. Surely he could not be 
deceived as to the testimony of his own senses, and as to that which he 
actually did himself, and for which he had the testimony of his own 
consciousness, unless he was positively insane. Accordingly, we venture 
to affirm that the conclusion to which our investigation has led us is, 
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that in the New Testament we have personal testimony to miracles, and 
that of the highest kind ; so that, if we regard miracles as provable by 
testimony at all, we have the most powerful reason for still accepting 
them as among “those things which are most surely believed among 
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T the public reception in the Academy of the Fine Arts, one of the 

men who excited most interest was General George M‘Lelland— 

the leader of the Northern Army in the earlier stages of the war. Mr. 

M‘Lelland appeared as a plain Presbyterian elder, and perhaps his un- 

assuming style and manner agreed with that character more than with 

the other. Returning thanks for the welcome that had been given to 
the Council, and repeating that welcome in his own name, he said :— 


*T hardly know in what vein to address you to-night. As a visitor, it is my 
duty to render thanks for this welcome, and to express my admiration for this 
gorgeous spectacle. All this constitutes a beautiful picture in a frame—the 
magnificent building, the works of art, the floral decorations, are all an expression 
of the highest endowment to man from God. But I am a native and to the manner 
born, as well as a delegate to the great Alliance; and in behalf of the body of 
Presbyters I represent, I should extend words‘of welcome to you all. Remote 
as are the lands from which you have come, from across the wide Atlantic, 
and the wastes of India, yet it is a fact that in no country do you find your- 
selves so much at home as here. Between the vast regions of China and Japan, 
England and Spain, the tide of emigration sets hitherward, some seeking that 
freedom which this land alone affords, others looking for religious freedom ; others, 
again, driven out by the fear of military service, but all now united by the tie of 
acommon country. Here we behold the greatest historical wonder under the rule 
of the Almighty : thousands—different in race, pursuits, and religion—all work- 
ing together. In conclusion, 1 cannot fail to express the sentiments of my 
colleagues of the Alliance when I pray that there may be to those here to-night 
no sorrow or suffering; that none but good tidings may come from those left 
far away, and that for the rest of your lives you may ever hold the most pleasant 
reminiscences of your visit here.” 





The first of the papers or essays prepared for the Council was listened 
to with great interest and respect. It was by Professor Hitchcock, of 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, of which institution he is now 
President, in room of the late lamented Dr. William Adams. There was 
weight and dignity in Dr. Hitchcock’s appearance, and even in the very 
tones of his voice. The following abstract of his paper is from the Vew 
York Observer :— 


“Rev. Roswell D. Hitchcock, D.D., of the New York Union Theological Semi- 
nary, read the first paper, on ‘The Ceremonial, the Moral, and the Emotional in 
Christian Life,’ which excited attention by the boldness of his criticisms on existing 
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customs, and his advocacy of more freedom in some directions and less in others. 
He was earnest in asserting that the ancient liturgies of the Presbyterian Church 
ought to be revived, and the forms of worship made more attractive, alike to 
the most cultivated and the unlearned. The abuse of the Liturgy should be 
no reason against its use, and opposition to it was hurting Presbyterianism, 
whose early leaders were liturgists. It has been said that a liturgy is for children, 
but the speaker would ask, What place have the children in the Presbyterian 
service? and he expressed the belief that the safety of Presbyterianism required 
that the whole subject of Sunday schools shall be taken in hand. He believed, 
also, that there would be a revival of the old Christian year. In this country, 
Christmas was leading the new procession, and Good Friday and Whitsuntide, 
he thought, were not far behind. The Sunday-school system needed to be 
thoroughly overhauled, and much that is now in it excluded. He urged the 
preaching of the moralities more than doctrines, and deprecated the abuse of truth 
when only one side was presented : we need revivals, and yet they are liable to 
become an evil when they are not guarded. The whole eloquent paper was pro- 
gressively conservative, and made a deep impression.” 


Dr. Hitchcock’s views excited considerable discussion, in the course of 
which Professor Calderwood urged that it was the compulsory use of 
liturgies which Presbyterianism condemned, while Dr. Sloane, of Alle- 
gheny, was afraid that any allowance of liturgies would be the opening 
of a floodgate which they would never be able to shut. 

In a very eloquent paper, Dr. de Witt, of Philadelphia, a young 
minister of learning and ability, successor to the late Dr. Boardman, 
upheld the more conservative view of Presbyterian worship. He vindi- 
cated its simplicity, or, as some counted it, bareness, and did not wish 
for a union of wsthetics and worship. Perhaps he had in view the 
artificial effect which is often found when the singing is confined to 
quartettes and choirs :— 


“We and these others may agree, perhaps, in describing it by the statement 
that the Reformation, broadly speaking, divorced worship and fine art, which had 
been married in the Medizeval Church. Contemplating the simplicity or baldness 
of the worship we have thus inherited, all of us, it may be, are at times disposed 
to believe that any changes in the Reformed practice hereafter to be made, may 
well be made in the line of a return to Medieval worship ; and the question 
may well be, as it is often asked, whether the interests of spiritual and Scriptural 
religion would not be promoted by church services among us, in which fine art 
should lend its treasures to excite devotion. Speaking broadly, as brevity 
demands, I do not hesitate to say that the divorce of fine arts and worship by the 
Reformation was an inestimable blessing to man. Nor until sin shall have been 
destroyed may we safely reunite them. Then only will the union be without 
peril to man. The new Jerusalem, whose form is perfect, whose streets are gold, 
whose gates are pearls, and whose adornment is the glory of all earthly kings, may 
not descend from heaven until man himself is perfected. This, to call it a theory, 
is the theory on which the worship of the Reformed Churches is based, and I 
hold it be justified. How utterly barren are the Hebrew records of mention of 
artistic products! The prohibition of images of Deity was announced at Sinai. 
The Cherubim in the most holy place were not artistic representations. ‘ Noskill 
of delineation could make the Cherubim other than unsightly objects to the eye.’ 
If you should select a scene which by no possibility could be made pleasing out- 
side of Greece, you would select the characteristic act of the Hebrew ritual—the 
blood-stained priest at the altar plunging his knife into the victim. Or turn to 
those great visions in Hebrew poetry in which alone we see anything like an image 
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of the Deity. Take the most sublime of them all. All of us recall the descrip- 
tion of the Son of God and of man with which the Revelation of St. John opens. 
Who, in reading, has not felt in some degree what the Apostle felt, ‘And when I 
saw: Him, I fell at His feet as dead’? And have we not been tempted to think 
of it as an artistic achievement greater than the Apollo Belvidere or the Venus 
Victrix? But the truth is, that it is not artistic at all, As Archbishop Trench 
has well said, ‘This description of the glorified Lord, sublime as a purely mental 
conception, becomes intolerable if we give it outward form and expression, and 
picture Him with this sword proceeding out of His mouth, these feet as burning 
brass, and this hair white as wool.’ So it is with every vision that brings man 
into the presence of God. The impression they leave upon us now is ethical and 
Spiritual, just because it is not artistic.” 


Much interest was excited by the discussion on the bearings of 
Theology and Science. It was begun by Professor Calderwood, and con- 
tinued by President M‘Cosh; and on a subsequent session, it was 
continued in conversational speeches. Dr. Calderwood strongly main- 
tained that there was, and could be, no real antagonism between 
Theology and science, though some scientists attacked Theology : each 
rests on its own foundation. Science may exist apart from Theology, 
but Theology cannot dispense with the aid of Science,—that is, Theo- 
logy must stand in friendly relations to: Science, as a condition of its 
existence. He very emphatically maintained that science did not, and 
could not, disprove the supernatural. He concluded his paper thus :— 


“The interests of the Church require among its adherents, and especially 
among its ministers, some devoted to the study of distinct departments of science. 
It is a legitimate claim on the part of scientific men that defenders of theology 
give evidence of possessing ample scientific knowledge. To meet this claim there 
must be a division of labour. But it is quite compatible with devotion to theo- 
logy proper, or to the practical work of the pastorate, that there be a continuous 
devotion to a distinct yet auxiliary branch of study. In a Presbyterian Church, 
where there is parity of ruling power for the elders who do not exercise teaching 
functions, there is a place for all attainments among the members of the Church, 
such as may contribute toward the cumulative evidence for the harmony of scien- 
tific and religious thought. It is, however, the distinct obligation of those 
upholding theology, to shun general charges against science and general attacks 
upon scientists. 

There may be sufficient reason for criticising and condemning scientists who 
have gone beyond their own province to promulgate views antagonistic to relig- 
ious faith and life. But scientists as a body do not participate in these attacks, 
and those who make the assaults do not act as scientists in doing so. That they 
are scientific men is true; but that they are engaged in scientific work at such a 
time is not true. It may therefore well be maintained that the real attitude of 
the Christian Church toward science itself is that of friendly alliance. It is the 
part of the Christian man to maintain a living interest in the scientific investiga- 
tion of all the hidden things of nature, and to recognise the immense service ren- 
dered by science in aiding us to attain a fuller and deeper knowledge of the 
universe, in which moral and spiritual life is the grandest thing discovered.” 


President M‘Cosh made a remarkable statement respecting his experi- 
ence of young men. That educated young men were tending towards 
unbelief he did not believe—at least so far as his experience went :— 


“T was over sixteen years teaching philosophy in a young college (at Belfast) 
where everything, including students’ opinions, had to be formed. For twelve 
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years I have been in a college in this country, where my means of usefulness 
have been limited only by my powers of mind and body. 

“ T have endeavoured to guide myself by the principles laid down in this paper 
among some of the youth of this country likely to rise to positions of influence, 
and have commonly had from 180 to 200 pupils under me receiving instruction 
in philosophy. I have watched the career of the young men who have studied 
under me, both here and in Europe, most of these wielding influence, and I have 
not heard of one of them openly joining the ranks of the infidel. In this country, 
four out of the 1200 students who, trained under able Christian instructors, have 
graduated in Princeton since I became fconnected with it, have left its walls 
believing in nothing, but I understand that they at last embraced Christianity. 
I have hesitated as to whether I should give my own experience. But I have a 
testimony to bear, and I may not have many other opportunities of bearing it. [ 
have to testify to all men of the faithfulness of God in blessing the means used.” 


A vigorous paper by Professor Flint on Agnosticism followed the 
papers on Science. The closing part of this paper indicated the light 
in which he held the critical controversies of the day :— 


“Three centuries ago, a doubting, questioning spirit began to make its presence 
widely felt, and down to this day it has been growing in strength. This spirit 
cannot be met successfully by one-sided theories, but only by conclusive critical 
argument. Each Church must, of course, be left to deal with its own cases, and 
it is certainly a very mean and unworthy thing in any Church to try to make 
ecclesiastical capital out of the troubles of other Churches. But what I wish, 
however, to emphasise is that the mere exercise of discipline by any Church must 
be deemed a very poor method indeed, of replying to agnostic criticism, or any 
kind of illegitimate criticism of religion and revelation. The only method which 
can reasonably be expected to do permanent and general good is by opposing to 
it criticism of a legitimate kind. Its irreverence must be confronted with piety. 
There is a tendency in some of our Presbyterian Churches to stand still and make 
no progress in faith ; but this is a progressive age, and the Church must be on the 
alert to keep up with the times. The Churches often forget that it is their duty 
not only to retain the religious truth which has been transferred to them, but 
increase it by their acceptance of all God’s fresh disclosures of Himself ; and that 
it is their duty, by continually obtaining knowledge, to improve their theology. 
The Church which rests satisfied with the accomplishments of former genera- 
tions, which does not seek to add to the old treasures which it already possesses, is 
in a bad way. New treasures may be orthodox. Every Church should teach 
agnosticism its belief in spiritual truth, Every Church should present its theology 
in a light calculated to make men conclude that it is not a sham science, and pre- 
tended exposition of the unknown and unknowable. Every Church should seek 
earnestly more and more Divine light—everything which is new in theology. 
But the best refutation that can be given to anti-religious agnosticism is for the 
people of God to live good, honest, and consistent lives; and it is an argument 
which we can all use.” 

Dr. Flint’s views were the subject, on the following day, of the most 
animated discussion that occurred during the sitting of the Council. 

The Vicarious Sacrifice of Christ was treated with much power and 
deep feeling by Drs. Cairns and Hodge. The Council was profoundly 
stirred by Dr. Cairns’ appeal to the universal experience of Christians 
as confirming the teaching of Scripture on this great truth :— 

‘Tt only remains to test and illustrate these doctrines and results by Christian 


experience. Can it be said, looking at the Christian experience of former ages, 
and that of our own time, even, that there is any tendency on a wide scale to part 
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with the doctrine of atonement? I think the question must be answered in the 
negative. The great centre of life is still the Cross, and the same banner floats in 
the mission field. An excellent test of the acceptance of Christian faith is its 
hymnology. In all the world of Christianity, no utterances thrill like the old 
strains, that fill every heart. I would, therefore, have it understood that the 
Church’s best work is to preach Christ crucified.” 


Dr. Hodge was most emphatic in presenting the doctrine, not only as 
essential, but as the very foundation and heart of the Christian system. 


“The uniform consensus of the Churches represented in this Council extends 
not only to the doctrine itself, but also to its relative position in that whole system 
of truth which is most surely believed among us. This doctrine of the vicarious 
sacrifice is not only essential in itself, but it is fundamental to the whole system ; 
it is an architectonic principle which will always configure the entire fabric of 
rational belief to its own law. All experience proves that a true doctrine of the 
Incarnation carries with it a corresponding view of the vicarious suffering of Christ. 
Systems of morals, whether spiritual or rationalistic, assimilate corresponding views 
as to the vicarious sacrifice of our Lord. With every revival of religion, and in 
constant proportion to the depth and power of the prevalent religious experience, 
this doctrine of a blood-bought salvation has always been the more sharply 


emphasised in the prayer, the hymn, and the expressed thoughts of God’s 
people.” 


Dr. Hodge acknowledged, at the same time, that the subsidiary and 
supplemental truths connected with this doctrine had sometimes been 
neglected, but held that at the present time the tendency among 
orthodox men was to give to these their due and proper place. 


“The legitimate tendency at present, while logically conserving the old 
traditional view as essential and central, is to recognise, more fully than before, 
the real truth and importance of all the partial and subsidiary views and 
aspects which heretics have perverted by isolating and exalting them out of their 
due secondary and relative proportions. The orthodox doctrine is more and more 
seen not only to be essential and radical, but also catholic and comprehensive, 
affording the necessary basis for all the side lights and secondary aspects of the 
great Scriptural truths, which individuals have often seen disconnectedly, and 
have often unduly isolated and emphasised. The statement of this great truth at 
the hands of orthodox theologians is becoming less mechanical, less logically 
squared, and more after the manner of the word and works of God, where truth 
lies in broad surfaces and not in narrow lines, where it has breadth as well as 
length, and where the glory of the parts melts into the greater glory of the 
whole.” 


Among the many practical subjects that came before the Council, we 
note two that appeared to create especial interest—Church extension and 
Sabbath schools. Dr. R. M. Patterson’s paper on Church extension in 


large cities contained many excellent points, but we must restrict our- 
selves to a single example :— 


“ First, Seek to have strong churches, rather than many of them, in the cities. 
Feeble organisations are a necessity in sparsely settled regions. In many of our 
cities they are the withes with which the wily Delilah, operating in the hearts of 
unsanctified, dissatisfied, and selfish elders, trustees, and church adherents, has 
been binding our religion unto death. The Church, through its Presbyteries, 
should break them by consolidating such struggling organisations as are now in 
existence, and by guarding against the creation of similar ones. Many weak 
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congregations cripple the Church. Rome shows her wisdom in this respect. In 
this city, with a population not really larger than the Presbyterian, she has only 
about one-third of the congregations ; but she keeps them all full, organising a new 
one only when the overflow of the old makes it necessary, and thereby she makes 
the greater impression, has the greater influence, and extends herself more surely. 

“ Second, Keep the pulpit in the foreground and high up, as, under God, the 
great Presbyterian power. Not by a liturgy, not by the esthetics of worship, not 
by artistic singing, not by social entertainments, important as these may be in 
their place, but by preaching, has our Church become the force which it is in the 
world. And one Paul, whom we do not believe to be antiquated, asserted that 
‘it pleased God by the foolishness of preaching to save.’ The culture of the 
age makes it more, rather than less, necessary to preserve and increase this 
power.” 


The address on Sabbath schools by Dr. Arthur Mitchell, of Chicago, 
was one of the most vigorous and telling, and owed not a little of its 
effect to the animation and enthusiasm of the speaker. Referring to the 
unprecedented rapidity of the growth of the Sabbath-school system, he 
said :— 


“The first of the reasons which may be named for the rapid increase of the 
Sunday schools is that of the great and growing necessity which existed for them. 
There were millions of utterly-neglected children. It was imperative that some 
plan of instructing and saving these children should be found by the Church, and 
when once the plan was decided upon, the results were good and the field was 
immense. It has been found by the most devoted and intelligent Christian 
parents, that they received invaluable aid in the training of their children by the 
co-operation of suitable teachers. The idea that the work of teaching children in 
the knowledge of the Scriptures must be left entirely to the clergy has been 
abandoned for ever. As the results of this system, the parents have not only been 
stimulated in their work of caring for the religious education of their children, 
but the scholars themselves have been greatly benefited, and an unprecedented 
stimulus has been given to the study of the Scriptures. Expositions of the Scrip- 
tures have been prepared by the best men in our Church, and have received a 
wide circulation. The different Sunday-school papers designed for the younger 
children have also been found an excellent means of disseminating religious 
knowledge, and their popularity has been and is testified to by their enormous 
circulation. We hear the assertion, however, of late, that there is a falling off in 
the number of converts to the Church, and it has been stated that the Sunday- 
school system is the cause. The truth is, there is a growing laxity in family 
government for which the pulpit is in part responsible, and the question arises 
whether it is not in a great degree chargeable upon the lack of attention to the 
wants of our children in the service of the Church. But whatever influence there 
is at work to keep the children out of Church, the existence of Sunday schools 
has had the effect of making the result of those influences less disastrous than it 
otherwise would have been. Have the Sunday school in the heart and soul of 
the session. Let us give it our early and constant attention, and pour upon it 
our prayer and love. Don’t ask to have the Sunday schools made less attractive 
to the children, but make the Church service more so, The pastor that provides 
for the spiritual wants of the children will never find his church forsaken by them. 
On the contrary, he will find in them his most animated hearers and his most 
loyal friends. 


One of the most popular of the papers submitted to the Council was 
by Rev. Dr. Alexander Macleod of Birkenhead, on the Children’s Portion 
in the Services of the Church. The apt illustrations, and the very genial 
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and winning tone of the speaker, contributed greatly to the effect pro- 
duced by this speech. 


“Tn childhood,” he said, ‘‘it is the imagination that is most powerfully developed. 
My suggestion is that we should recognise this condition of mind. We should set 
ourselves to meet this susceptibility of childhood by truth set in imaginative forms 
—by stories. 

“T offer the following as suggestions which I think are practicable in giving a 
portion of the church service to the children. In churches where two lessons are 
read in the morning service, the second might be set apart for the children. In 
churches where instrumental music is used, the time consumed in playing over the 
tunes, if gathered together, would probably give all the time that is required. In 
churches where duet and quartette singing is allowed, the proper place would be 
there. In churches where there are neither two lessons nor quartette nor duet sing- 
ing, I suppose I am not far from the fact in supposing that the sermon is at least 
three quarters of an hour in length. Let the minister cut it down to thirty minutes. 
He will thereby have done two good things. He will have greatly improved the 
working quality of the sermon, and will have found a good quarter of an hour for 
his words to the children. Our purpose is not entertainment, but instruction. 
Therefore, in selecting stories suitable for this work, it is necessary that they have 
in them more or less of the primitive principles of religion. Morbid stories can 
only work evilin young minds. The great purpose of the Gospel is life, not death. 
The stories should be brimful of life ; they should be such stories as go to make 
boys brave and honourable, and girls tender-hearted and pitiful with the pity and 
tenderness of God. The stories should be moral, but they should not be such as 
in the name of religion discredit morality. Such are those brutal stories which tell 
of drunken fathers and mothers who are brought to their right senses by forward 
children, who are nothing but intolerable little prigs.” 


On the subject of Creeds and Confessions it would be difficult to convey 
the feeling of the Council by brief extracts. Undoubtedly the general 
and strong conviction was that, but for its creeds, Presbyterianism would 
never have had the power it possesses. Dr. Murkland of Baltimore 
stated the general feeling. 


“The Council composed of these historic Churches is a symbolical Council ; its 
Churches are symbolical Churches ; and one reason for its prominent position to- 
day, one reason for its power in history, is the fact that men know and have ever 
known where to put it. If you ask what we think of sin, we tell you. If you 
ask what we think of retribution, we tell you. If you ask what we think of the 
divinity of Christ, we tell you; and therefore its power is known, and it confronts 
at every point the antagonisms of the age. One of the most distinguished of the 
Roman Catholic prelates of this country said to a friend of mine not long ago: 
‘There is one Church that we fear above all others, and that is the Presbyterian 
Church, because,’ he added, ‘ we always know where to find it, and it meets us at 
every point with an intelligent answer for its faith, and the Bible for its basis,’ 
If I were to call for testimony from another direction, I would call upon the ram- 
pant infidelity of this age, which dares to say—and I glory in its saying it—that 
the Church which it hates above all other Churches is the Presbyterian Church. 
Why is this? It is because we stand upon these historic Confessions.” 


But it is vain, in the course of a few pages, to attempt to convey an 
adequate idea of all that was placed before the Council. We do not 
think that so many able papers, containing the pith and marrow of their 
respective subjects, were ever presented to an ecclesiastical gathering. 
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The samples we have given will create interest and expectation in con- 
nection with the full record of the proceedings, which is now at press, 
under the editorship of the Rev. Dr. R. M. Patterson, Philadelphia. 

We conclude for the present with an extract from the paper of the 
Rev. Dr. Hatfield, on Revivals, and are glad of the opportunity to direct 
attention to the view of these presented by one of such matured 
ability and wisdom. 


“We are given to understand in the prophecies that we are to have far greater, 
more frequent, and more extensive effusions of the Spirit of God. In other words, 
it is to be expected that, as in times past, so in the time to come, when the King- 
dom of Christ on earth is to be built up mainly by revivals in religion, by copious 
showers of Divine grace, by the quickening of the spirit of love simultaneously 
in particular localities, districts, and regions, among large bodies of people, in 
raising their dormant energies into new and unwonted activity,—the tone and 
standard will be elevated, and sinners will be brought in in large and increasing 
numbers to bow at the feet of Jesus. I have found that whatever means are used 
to maintain religion, they are to be regarded as the appointed means of grace and 
as the most precious and desirable of all things. The phrase ‘revival of religion’ 
was originally applied to the case of a community in which an interest, more or 
less general, is felt in spiritual and eternal matters, accompanied with a marked 
manifestation of Divine power. It matters not by what agencies or measures 
these results may have been reached, or what degree of excitement the work may 
have created. Though exception might be taken to some of the methods used, 
the adventitious is not to be confounded with the essential, Though the means 
employed may be questionable, and may be subject to condemnation, nevertheless 
it is a blessed work. Are revivals of religion, thus accomplished, to be regarded as 
falling in with the Divine plan for the best and most rapid diffusion of the Gospel 
over all the earth? Or are we to depend on what are known as the ordinary 
means of grace for the spread of the Gospel among men,—relying on the regular 
course of things, and moving on in a quiet way, w vith gradual and regular acces 
sions, believing that in this way, quite as much will have been accomplished, and 
more satisf: rctorily ? 3ut no such state of things is to be looked for. It is not to 
be expected from the experience of any man in any of the relations of life. The 
very nature of the human soul, and its relations to the outer world, forbid it. 
Man cannot come into conflict with the laws of nature and expect to have his own 
way. Theory must give place to stubborn fact.” 


A RUN THROUGH CANADA. 


.. G the Maritime Provinces of Canada by the State of 

Maine, you see but little to remind you that you have passed 
from a republic to a kingdom. Your path lies through great stretches 
of forest, with ghastly gaps caused by fire, kindled by the railway 
engine or otherwise, leaving bare gaunt poles and a few scrags of 
branches standing up like skeletons, whose burial would be a comfort 
and a public benefit. For we cannot but feel that dead trees, like dead 
bodies, should be buried out of our sight. In New Brunswick, from 
our hasty glance, the gem of the province seemed to be the beautiful 
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river of St. John. In the calm light of a fine summer evening, it 
looked “a thing of beauty” and “a joy for ever.” We felt how we 
could love it, especially if we had been born on its banks, and be proud 
of it, and proud of the country that owned it. Such fine natural 
features are a great help to patriotism. We looked forward to a 
delightful view, from the heights of St. John city, of the great river 
and the country which it brightens and fertilises. But here we 
reckoned without our host, for when we entered the city, a dense fog 
had enveloped it. This, we are told, is the cross of St. John. Fogs 
from the ocean have a particular fancy for it, and have no respect for 
the persons and wishes of tourists or travellers. The city is one of 
no mean character, and though not the metropolis of the province, it 
deserves to be. It has as yet hardly recovered from the effects of a 
fire which, three or four years ago, reduced a great part of it to ashes. 
There have been hard lines, truly, of recent years, for not a few of the 
cities of the eastern seaboard—Boston, Portland, St. John—all more or 
less burnt up. To some of them, it is hard work to regain their former 
aspect. May they all learn to rise “on footsteps of their dead selves 
to higher things.” 

For travellers who have but a few days to give to all the provinces 
of Canada, the vast distances that separate the different parts of the 
Dominion are very inconvenient. In the United Kingdom we generally 
have a most inadequate idea of the magnitude of Canada. For our- 
selves, we spent not a few hot days and dark nights in traversing it 
from the borders of Maine to Halifax, and from Halifax to Hamilton ; 
yet if we had gone as far again, we should only have reached the centre 
of the Dominion. 

Of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia we can say little more than that 
we were in them. As for Cape Breton, Prince Edward’s Island, with all 
its attractions, and Newfoundland, we did not even behold them. We 
had undertaken to the Committee of the Presbyterian Alliance on the 
Continental Churches of Europe, to make known and commend in 
certain parts of Canada the movement for the Waldensian Pastors’ Fund. 
It was very gratifying to see the lively interest which the subject excited, 
but the season was the worst possible for collections, and indeed we 
did not attempt to supersede the Canadian clergy in the privilege of 
looking after this fund. We felt persuaded that the Canada Church 
would fulfil its share of this movement, and send, at the very least, a 
twentieth or a twenty-fifth part of the sum needed to complete this 
scheme. We are sure its people are able to do this, and we had ample 
proof that when properly approached they are extremely willing. 

We spent a few days at Halifax, but wished that we had had more at 
our disposal. The situation of the city is very charming ; built on the 
slope of a peninsula, with its splendid bay on one side and its beautiful 
“arm” on the other, it affords an endless succession of delightful sea- 
views. Even by itself, the sea is a glorious object to look out on ; but 
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the sea rolling its bright blue waters into all manner of wooded bays and 
ferny creeks, reflecting, from opposite banks, cliffs and cottages and 
clustering masses of foliage, and then opening out, beyond all the head- 
lands and capes, into the vast illimitable ocean, is the sublime and the 
beautiful in one. It is majesty and gentleness—seriousness and play- 
fulness—combined. When we saw it, it was like a lamb ; no doubt at 
Halifax, as elsewhere, it can play the lion too. 

It was a great pleasure to meet in Halifax with so excellent and united 
a body of Presbyterian ministers. A few years ago, they were ranged 
in various camps—the divisions that prevail in old Scotland having been 
transplanted in all their integrity into Nova Scotia. Now they are all 
one (with a very small exception), and we think very really one. The 
spirit of brotherhood seemed very genuine. We had the testimony of 
an esteemed friend of another denomination that the Presbyterian clergy 
and professors are an admirable body of men, and are highly esteemed. 
In a community which is largely Scottish, they occupy a place of con- 
siderable influence. The present Bishop of the Episcopal Church is 
unfortunately of High Church tendencies, and is using his influence to 
fill his diocese with High Church clergy. As in other places, the 
Episcopalians occasionally draw men from other communions, but those 
whom they draw are not often persons in search of spiritual religion. 
We were told, for example, by a very faithful and painstaking minister, of 
a gentleman in his flock whom he had tried earnestly to bring to the 
Lord, that at last this person came and told him it was no use for him 
to try any longer to be a Christian ; so, having made up his mind to 
give up religion, he had taken a pew in St. Paul’s! 

The Theological College of the Presbyterian Church of Nova Scotia 
and the neighbouring provinces is unique, in one way, among such 
institutions. About a mile and a-half from Halifax, a handsome sea- 
side villa, with ten or twelve acres attached, has recently been acquired 
on favourable terms and turned into a theological Seminary! We do 
not know how it may be in winter, but in bright summer days it seemed 
to invite one to cricket and lawn tennis, and to boating and bathing 
rather than to the study of Calvin and Turrettine. No doubt its groves 
are purely academic, and its portico and veranda will be haunts of the 
philosophical genius. But seriously, we should expect that the students 
of Halifax would be impelled to make themselves more familiar with 
nature than students of theology generally do. Let them and their 
professors justify the choice of a villa-college by making their sermons 
smack somewhat of the outside world of nature, and not be mere 
examples of the abstract and the profound. The pursuits of the greater 
part of the people to whom they minister bring them daily into contact 
with nature ; and if preachers were more familiar with it, and more 
skilled in using it for illustrating the other book of God, we should not 
have so many dull pulpits, nor so many sleepy congregations. 

It is a long cry from Halifax to Quebec ; even with the help of a 
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sleeping-car it is a long ride. But if you express any such idea, you are 
asked what you would have thought of the journey before the railway 
was constructed? There are beautiful glimpses of scenery here and 
there, but as a whole the road is monotonous. As you get into the 
Province of Quebec, you see marked traces of French occupation. You 
observe the roofs of the houses always terminating in an upward curve as 
they come over the wall, and a certain trigness about the edifice not 
usual among simple colonists. but more noticeable than that is the 
sub-division of the fields into long, ribbon-like stripes, consequent on the 
division of the property among all the members of the family. These 
French Canadians seem a quiet, sober, industrious, unambitious people. 
They appear to plod on, generation after generation, with the same ideas, 
tastes, habits, and prejudices as their fathers before them. Great stretches 
of country are here possessed by a Roman Catholic population. There 
are hundreds of miles without a Protestant church. Protestant families 
getting settled in such regions seem ultimately to fall in with the Roman 
religion. It is cheering to learn that, among the French Canadians, a 
more open and inquiring spirit is showing itself than used to be found. 
It is evident that this will be one great mission-field of the Canada Pres- 
byterian Church of the future, and certainly it is in this direction that 
the old countries have most call to lend it their aid. 

It was the second evening after our leaving Halifax when the lights 
of Quebec gleamed upon us. Our first drive through the oldest and 
quaintest city of the Dominion served only to show us the steepness, 
narrowness, and darkness of the streets. At a distance, Quebec is 
magnificent ; at close quarters, it is—well, not magnificent. We must 
remember that eight out of every nine inhabitants are Roman Catholics, 
either French-Canadians or Irish, And these two sections of co- 
religionists have a very undisguised dislike to each other. Quebec 
reminds one of some old French town in Normandy—quaint, homely, 
promiscuous. Roman Catholic colleges, convents, and churches are 
substantial enough ; and no wonder, for the Church has immense pro- 
perty, and the right to levy tithes and rates to a vast extent. But this 
impoverishes and embarrasses the place, and gives rise to such a 
ridiculous state of matters as lately happened, when the gas was cut off 
from the streets for a fortnight, owing to the impecuniosity of the city. 
It isa striking proof of the honesty and fidelity of the British Govern- 
ment, that for more than a century Quebec has enjoyed, undiminished, 
all the rights in religion, law, and language, which it held under the 
French domination, these having been guaranteed when its surrender 
was accepted. 

But Quebec is really a most interesting old place. The view of the 
river from the city, and the view of the city from the river, are alike 
grand. From the Promenade you look down on a plain of rich and 
varied beauty, the broad bosom of the river reflecting, mayhap, the 
glory of the setting sun, while fields, green or yellow, stretch away to 
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the wooded heights that meet the sky. From the river, say three or 
four miles down, you see the town itself perched on its craggy pedestal, 
its bright metallic roofs gleaming like ‘Jerusalem the Golden,” as if it had 
come down from heaven having the glory of God. In the clear American 
atmosphere, you see in the sky wonderfully delicate shades of colour, 
especially at sunrise and sunset. On the other side, we have our sun- 
sets too, and probably at times as fine as the American ; but not the 
same succession of them, night after night, and not the same variety 
and delicacy of tints and shades. 

Though not of the military profession, we could not fail to be deeply 
impressed by the scene of the memorable attack on Quebec by General 
Wolfe, by which not only the town changed masters, but the whole 
fortune of the American continent was revolutionised. Often as we had 
read and heard of the “ heights of Abraham,” no description had given 
us a very vivid idea of the scene. It was something of a struggle for us 
to get to the top of the wooded precipice, albeit in broad daylight and 
by the help of a footpath ; however, we could form a better idea of the 
difficulty which the soldiers of Wolfe must have found, first creeping in 
their boats in the dead of night along the opposite shore of the river, 
then crossing, then scrambling up the precipice, and forming themselves 
in the Plain, where the French troops came with the intention of driving 
them back into the water. It was a right gallant assault, and a very mar- 
vellous success, the full effect. of which, the General, dying in the moment 
of victory, could not have dreamt of. By that fight of but a few thousand 
men, the French predominance in the American continent came con- 
clusively to an end. America virtually became an Anglo-Saxon and 
Protestant continent, and a mighty factor in the future fortunes of the 
world. We could not help thanking God for this, and yet not without 
a certain compassionate feeling for France. It was hard for the foremost 
nation of the world, as she had been in former days, to get such a repulse. 
One could not but reflect how France has failed to fulfil what seemed at 
one time to be her destiny. But ever since her persecution of the 
Huguenots, she has had to encounter an adverse providence, and among 
other losses she has lost supremacy in America, and seen it pass into 
Anglo-Saxon and Protestant hands. What might not France have been, 
had she valued her Protestantism instead of madly crushing it ? 

It is pleasant to see the names of both commanders, the French as 
well as the English, inscribed on the same monument on the battlefield : 


‘“‘ And there in peace the ashes mix 
Of those who once were foes.” 


The Scotch had more to do with the taking of Quebec than is generally 
known. The battle was fought on the farm of a Scotchman, one Abra- 
ham Martin, who gave his name to the locality. The Highlanders of 
the army distinguished themselves greatly in the achievements of that 
memorable night. Many of them got lands in the neighbourhood on 
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which they settled, and Highland names still distinguish their descend- 
ants ; but through want of Protestant churches they have been mostly 
drawn into the Church of Rome, and their native tongue has been laid 
aside for the language of Gaul—not the Gaelic language. 

We may take this opportunity of recording the impression regarding 
the progress of the Church of Rome in the Western continent, left on 
our mind by what we saw in Canada and elsewhere. We must candidly 
own that we found more proofs of the activity of Romanism than we had 
been prepared for. Probably we shared an impression, which we believe 
to be general, that in America, including both Canada and the States, 
there is too much of the spirit of liberty, too much of modern light, too 
much intolerance of cobwebs and superstitions, to allow for the Church 
of Rome the possibility of more than a bare, effete existence. In the 
States, certainly, it is not what it is elsewhere. But in regard to Canada 
we did not sufficiently take into account the immense value of her 
endowments and resources, which enable her to assume so high a posi- 
tion in the community and to dare and do so much. But Rome is 
everywhere most active, and new buildings on a great scale show the 
force and scope of her ambition as well as the largeness of her resources. 
The other Churches have no little cause to be active too, but active in 
the true Protestant sense—in exalting the religion of the Word of God, 
and making that Word the rule and guide both of individual and public 
life. There may be an outward activity—in building and the like— 
which is no higher in its character than that of Rome. In that race, 
Rome is quite able to hold her own. The Protestant Church must 
remember Chillingworth’s maxim, “The Bible is the religion of Pro- 
testants.” It is always as the Protestant Church has been Biblical that 
she has been powerful, and in this Biblical power, Rome can never come 
near her. 

Touching the great and wide empire, as we may well call it, of Canada, 
though we might wish to say much, our space warns us that we must 
say but little. Ten years have elapsed since we were last there, and they 
have wrought no little change on its principal cities. Montreal, with 
her grand situation, may more than ever assert her claim to be accounted 
the most beautiful of American cities ; and the style of her buildings, 
and the laying out of her streets, as well as of her fine park and 
cemetery in the mountain behind, indicate the purpose of her citizens to 
make the city more and more worthy of the site. Ottawa, though far 
in the forest, presents a cluster of public buildings that would do honour 
to any capital, and is rearing churches and filling up her streets in a 
way that will by-and-by make the city itself correspond with her parlia- 
mentary edifice. Of all the public libraries we have ever seen, and they 
are not a few, we have never seen one superior, or even equal, to, that 
of Ottawa. The interior is quite a gem. Toronto, in the heart of one 
of the best agricultural districts, makes more rapid strides than any 
other city, and presents most manifest evidence of progress within the 
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last ten years. From friends well fitted to judge, we learn that the 
Industrial Exhibitions held this year, at Toronto, for the Province of 
Ontario, and at Montreal, for the Dominion, indicate sure and solid 
progress ; while the Canadian Department in the Philadelphia Exhibi- 
tion of 1876 was so remarkable as utterly to astonish those who were 
accustomed to think of the Dominion as a vast empire of snow. 
Progress in Canada is slower than in the United States, but it is not 
attended with so much excitement. In the province of Ontario the 
Scotch element is very prominent, and with the usual results. Ontario 
will no doubt, as it finds time, proceed to give a finish to its streets and 
parks, as well as its roads and gardens, that in the early stages of the 
life of a new country must be left in the rough. We may be permitted 
to note a little anecdote told to us by a worthy Scotch gardener, the 
manager of a fine cemetery in an Ontario city. To make the entrance 
look trig and bright, he had laid out a few beds of geraniums and other 
pretty flowers. Some of the directors were displeased, and said it would 
have been more to the purpose if he had planted potatoes. ‘I was 
somewhat discouraged,” he said, “but happening to read an essay of 
yours called ‘The Divine Purposes of Beauty,’ I saw that my flower 
beds were fulfilling a purpose of the Creator, and I was encouraged to 
goon.” When there is time to carry out this spirit on a wider scale, 
Canada will look quite beautiful. 

But in Canada, as in the United States, the cry is, ‘‘ Westward, Ho!” 
Manitoba is in every one’s mouth. We would fain have seen it, but the 
long distance, the want of a travelling companion, the tremendous heat, 
and our meagre allowance of time, all stood in the way. If we had not 
taken the Waldenses in hand, we should certainly have gone. All accounts 
indicate that it is destined to have a splendid future. The efforts of the 
Canadian Presbyterian Church to plant Christian ordinances there are 
worthy of the highest praise. It seems likely to become to a large 
extent a Presbyterian settlement. May God’s blessing go with every 
settler, and with every minister and evangelist! One would apply to it 
the old motto of Glasgow—‘ Let Manitoba flourish through the preach- 
ing of the Word.” 

In regard to the condition and prospects of the Presbyterian Church 
in Canada, one may well write most hopefully. The union of all the 
Presbyterian Churches into one appears to have been a great success. 
One can see at a glance how much more compact and influential the 
Presbyterian Church is, in a social point of view ; and for this, as for 
other reasons, one cannot but regret deeply that in any country the 
Presbyterian Church should remain in fragments. One feature of pro- 
gress was very conspicuous—the vast improvement in the new church 
edifices. When we saw the spacious and handsome buildings recently 
erected in Montreal, Toronto, Ottawa, and other places, we felt that 
Edinburgh and Glasgow were in danger of dropping astern. In these 
new churches, much attention is given to preserve the unity of the con- 
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gregation by placing the pulpit in the centre of a kind of semicircular 
figure, the pews being so ranged that every eye is directly turned to the 
minister. In an architectural point of view the building may be inferior 
to the long parallelogram form, derived from the Church of Rome ; but 
for the purposes of Presbyterian worship, it is far superior. Galleries 
are either excluded or so placed as not to obtrude, and not to have the 
appearance of cutting the congregation into two. No doubt, these 
handsome new churches, with their ample annezes of halls, Sunday-school 
rooms and committee rooms, are too often asssociated with heavy debts. 
But, where the congregation has ample resources, we do not deem this 
so great an evil as many do. It is dreadful to a poor congregation, 
but where there are able people, and especially where there is a purpose 
to extinguish the debt in a few years, it is not so much to be deprecated. 
It draws out the liberality of the people, and teaches them to give away 
large sums of money. Once this habit is established, if the hearts of the 
people are touched with God’s grace, they will give larger sums for foreign 
missions and similar objects. 

We are not in a position to say much of the spiritual state of the 
Canada Church. We suppose that throughout its borders there is 
among ministers and others that longing for more life and earnestness 
for which there is so much need in other places besides. There is 
evidently a general appreciation of Divine ordinances, a fair observance 
of the Sabbath, much orderliness and propriety, and a good moral tone. 
This is a good foundation, for which the Canada Church should be 
thankful. If our friends, Moody and Sankey, would turn their steps to 
Canada, they would find a community prepared, much beyond the 
average, for their quickening labours. 

During the time I was in Canada, my wife was engaged in another 
way. In connection with the Edinburgh Emigration Home for Destitute 
Children, she had, in the course of the last eight or nine years, 
despatched to Canada a hundred and sixty destitute children, who had 
been placed out in homes and situations, chiefly in Ontario. She spent 
as much time as she could in visiting some of the children in their homes. 
In her own way and place she will tell her tale, but the result was 
eminently satisfactory. All that had been said by others of the comfort 
of the homes and promising condition of the children was found to be 
more than realised. We must say we learnt to appreciate, more highly than 
ever, the patience and kindness and warm affection of the Canadian people 
who take the children into their homes. It isa marvel that this charity 
is not more appreciated. The Edinburgh girls are mostly sent to 
_Marchmont Home in Belleville, under the charge of our excellent friend, 
Miss Bilbrough, who takes infinite trouble in placing them out, and 
looking after them through her inspector, Mr. Thom. Every one of the 
one hundred and sixty children is accounted for, and only a very few— 
not over five or six per cent.—have turned out badly. Mr. Quarrier, of 
Glasgow, has sent a much larger number of boys and girls, and has, from 
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personal inspection, found the same cause for satisfaction. Besides Miss 
Bilbrough’s Home, we visited that of Miss Macpherson at Galt, and that of 
Miss Rye at Niagara. In ten years, well-nigh 10,000 destitute children 
have been sent to Canada, and have mostly done well. A few years ago, a 
Government commissioner made an unfavourable report of these emigra- 
tion schemes, but the Canadian authorities made such an outcry against 
him, that, in spite of the support of sundry individuals and newspapers 
who like to snub women, the unfortunate commissioner had to be thrown 
overboard. Evidently this is a charity which will come one day to an 
end ; but there is the more reason why its friends should be active and 
earnest while there is such a splendid chance of providing for destitute 
children. 

The question often arises, what is the destiny of Canada? Is it to 
remain, as now, a dependency of the British crown, to be an independent 
empire, or to be absorbed in the United States? Probably the last 
would be most for the material interest of Canada; and where interest 
is concerned, sentiment is apt to become feeble. At present, however, 
no one dreams of such a consummation ; it would be rejected with warm 
feeling on every side. But the Canadians have the conviction that their 
interests are not duly attended to by the mother country, and what they 
seem in search of is, some method of securing more influence in Britain. 

We would say here what we have often said to students of divinity in 
Scotland—it is not easy to overvalue the importance of a Colonial 
minister’s position. He deals with a new and rising country, and on its 
soft and pliable materials he contributes to put a stamp which will never 
be obliterated in its future history. He gives a tone to a new community, 
destined ultimately, it may be, to become a mighty empire. He may 
have many hardships and much difficult work, but Colonial life is wonder- 
fully buoyant, and full of fresh, youthful enjoyment. Thitherwards let 
some of our young preachers, of physical and intellectual energy and high 
spiritual aspirations, turn their eyes, if they desire to find an appropriate 
and congenial field. 

W. G. BLatKie. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF JAPAN. 
IL. 


HE main street is alive with sound and motion. <A constant patter 

of wooden clogs mingles with the cries of street vendors, the 
warning shouts of hurrying jin-riki-sha men, the measured grunting 
of coolies with hand-carts, and the rumbling of horse-carriages. The 
shops are all open to the street, and their proprietors may be seen 
squatting complacently beside charcoal-brasiers, or, with their brows 
touching the mats, bowing customers out or in. The foot-passengers 
walk at a moderate pace, but generally with short, quick steps neces- 
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sitated by the nature of their foot-gear. Couriers and others, who 
require greater freedom of movement, wear only straw sandals. Num- 
bers of these thread the passing throng at an easy jog-trot, bearing on 
one shoulder a pole with a load suspended from each end. In addition 
to horse-carriages, which are comparatively few, there appear one or two 
clumsy waggons drawn by oxen ; but by far the greatest amount of 
labour is done by men. At every turn we are assailed by jin-riki-sha 
coolies importuning us to engage them. These men form quite a con- 
siderable portion of the population of Tokiyd. Their endurance and 
long-windedness are extraordinary ; the writer has been drawn by one 
man sixty miles in two successive days, and that at the height of the hot 
season. Until quite recently, sedan-chairs were the only kind of 
carriage used in the country, but in all the more level districts these 
have now been superseded by jin-riki-sha. 

Native dress is far more prevalent than foreign, even among the men ; 
and among the women it is universal. Some of the former have the 
crown shaven, and the hair gathered up into a queue, after the old 
style ; but the majority have adopted the European mode, and many 
wear hats and boots, even when the rest of their dress is Japanese. 
Not a single foreign modification, however, is apparent in the costume 
of the fair sex ; and this is fortunate, for it hasagraceallitsown. The 
matrons wear plain and sombre colours ; the maidens are gay with many 
hues, their embroidered girdles surpassing in brightness the cheeks of 
even the rosiest of them. For many of the younger ladies are strikingly 
pretty, their features, in not a few cases, sharp and well formed, and 
complexion of almost Caucasian fairness ; while the jet-black eyes, even 
of those whose noses are a little too flat, and lips somewhat heavy, are 
always attractive. Their beauty seems soon to leave them, however ; 
for the older matrons have generally a somewhat shrivelled appearance, 
which is certainly not improved by the hideous custom, not yet universally 
discarded, of shaving the eyebrows, and blackening the teeth. It will be 
noticed that none of the ladies wear anything like ear-rings; such 
adorning they consider barbarous, and are surprised to hear of its 
prevalence in civilised Europe and America. Among the men, as 
among the women, though not perhaps to the same extent, the younger 
have, as a rule, more claims to good looks than the older. Most of 
them are of distinctly short stature ; but this is not so apparent when 
they wear their own loose graceful dress, and walk with high wooden 
clogs. All have bright dark eyes, invariably narrower than our own, 
and in a good many cases slightly oblique; the mass of the lower 
classes have heavy, flattish features, but those of higher rank have often 
the bridge of the nose narrow and well-elevated, while occasionally one 
sees features of quite a Jewish cast. Oblique eyes generally accompany 
the last-mentioned type, and are considered by the Japanese a mark of 
great beauty, especially in the case of a lady. The children of both 
sexes are very attractive, with their happy sparkling eyes, quick 
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intelligence, frankness, and instinctive politeness. Indeed, nothing is 
more apparent among the people generally than their air of good 
humour ; they form a smiling, contented crowd, from the shaven- 
headed old granddame to the crowing baby. To look at them—man, 
woman, boy, girl alike—one might fancy there was no such thing as 
sorrow in the world. True, there are visible not a few faces marked 
with small-pox ; blindness seems very prevalent, and frequently enough 
the clothing of some of the poorer sort appears coarse and scant ; but, 
if one does not look too closely, the brilliant sunshine glosses and 
idealises all that, not to speak of the universally sunny temperament 
which lights up even the plainest face from within. 

For more than half a mile beyond the station, the main street bears 
very striking signs of foreign influence. It is considerably wider than 
an ordinary Japanese street, and the houses on each side are of brick 
or stone, and of European architecture. The reason is, that a few 
years ago, when this part of the city was demolished by one of those 
vast conflagrations so frequent in Japan, the Government took the 
opportunity of rebuilding the whole district in more substantial style. 
The shops are, with a few exceptions, arranged internally in the 
Japanese manner, being open to the street, and having their floors laid 
with those thick soft mats on which a Japanese sits, eats, and sleeps ; 
but it would be hard to tell what European or American article is not 
represented in one or other of them. Wherever we look, we see some- 
thing to prove how completely the Japanese have resolved to imitate 
our Western civilisation. Not to mention the many foreign articles of 
food and clothing, here is a shop filled with scientific instruments ; 
there, one with an extensive array of European books ; here again, a 
printing establishment ; there, the office of a daily newspaper ; here, a 
watchmaker’s, there, an ironmonger’s ; here, a photographer’s, there, a 
studio, with paintings in the foreign style of art ; here, a bank, there, the 
office of a steamship company, &c., &c. Not the least striking are the 
many butchers’ shops, when it is remembered that until quite lately the 
Japanese abhorred animal food. The attempts at English on some of 
the sign-boards are amusing, such as :—“ The all countries boot and shoe 
small or fine wares,” “ Old Curious,” “ Horseshoemaker imstracted by 
Frenchhorseleech,” “ Cut Hair Shop,” “ Best Perfuming Water Anti-flea,” 
“D Brabe Hous,” “If you want sell watch I will buy, if you want 
buy watch I will sell. Yes, sir, we will, all will, Come at my shop. 
Watchmaker,”* “ Hatter Native Gountry,” &c., &e. 

The press has recently become quite a power in Japan. The capital 
has several daily papers, and nearly every provincial centre has 
at least its occasional sheet. At present it is the best means for the 
expression of popular opinion, for the Constitution does not give the 
people any voice in the election of Government officers. So long as a 
minister is in favour with the Emperor,—and this simply means, so long 





* This the writer saw in Osaka, but it may be placed here with the others. 
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as he belongs to the stronger party in the Government,—no action on 
the part of the people, short of assassination, can remove him from his 
post. For years, a large section of the nation have been agitating for the 
establishment of a popular assembly, but as yet with little success. Not 
a few editors have suffered imprisonment for their outspokenness ; and 
the police keep a sharp ear at all public lectures, so that a good deal of 
tact is required when politics are referred to ; still, “ Rights of Man” 
societies have been formed in many places, and the popular voice is not 
without considerable opportunity of being heard. 

Interchange of thought is greatly fostered by the thoroughly efficient 
postal system. The uniform rate for a letter of unit weight sent from 
any part of the empire to another is two cents, and for a postal card, one 
cent; while a letter may be forwarded between any two places in Tokiy6 
for one cent, and a postal card for half a cent. Money-orders can be trans- 
mitted by post, and there is a post-office savings bank. So satisfactorily 
have the Japanese postal authorities done their work, that the British, 
French, and American post-offices in the open ports, have now been 
closed.* 

Similarly favourable notice should be taken of the magnificent fleet of 
the Mitsu Bishi (“Three Diamonds”) Steamship Company, which con- 
nects the various ports of Japan with one another and with China ; also 
of the telegraphic system, which now girds and intersects the empire 
with its thousands of miles of wire. 

The part of the city built exclusively in the semi-foreign style referred 
to, is of comparatively small extent ; and we are soon among streets of 
purely Japanese build. These are of fair breadth, although not compar- 
able to the spacious roadways which border the castle-moats. It will be 
seen that they almost invariably run at right angles to each other. 
The houses, with the exception of the mud-and-plaster fire-proof stores, 
are of wood, roofed with black tiles tipped with white, and are seldom 
of more than two storeys, although occasionally a hotel may be seen 
rising at one point into three, or even four. There is little or no glass 
to enliven their somewhat dingy faces, as the windows (with a few ex- 
ceptions of recent construction) consist of sliding panelled shutters, filled 
in with paper. The prevailing tints are brown and black ; these are 
relieved by the white store-houses and by the numerous hanging sign- 
boards of various colours. The all but uniform height of the buildings 
is here and there broken by the vast tent-like roof of a temple, or by 
the bell-tower of a fire-lookout. Through openings, there come into 
view the ramparts of the castle, and away beyond the house-tops and 
the undulations of the plain, the matchless cone of the sacred Mount Fuji. 


* In the fiscal year 1876-1877, the total revenue of the imperial postal department was 
694,111°91 yen, and the expenditure, 769,216°47 yen,; in 1878-79, the total revenue was 
949,357°01 yen, and the expenditure, 826,378°98 yen, showing a profit of 122,978°03 yen. 
(The yen is nominally equal to adollar.) In 1877-78, 46,879,278 articles were exchanged 
in the mails ; in 1878-79, 55,270,402. 
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1 Canals, lined with store-houses, and covered with barges, stretch with 
S many branches from the main street to the river. 
8 Into whatever part of the city we direct our steps in the evening, we 
t cannot fail to be struck with the numerous bath-houses. Every few 
1 hundred yards, or even more frequently, a sound of chattering and 
f splashing tells us we are passing one. Each of these buildings contains 
a two hot baths, separated by a partition, one reserved for males, the other 
t for females. Formerly, persons of both sexes bathed together ; and this 
promiscuous bathing is still-to be met with in rural districts, especially 
t at those numerous natural hot springs which well up from the volcanic 
a valleys of Japan, and which are crowded in summer just like our own 
e hydropathic establishments. Strange as it appears to our eyes, this 
6 primitive custom has for the simple-minded Japanese no impropriety.* 


In the cities, however, the authorities have, through the influence of 


= 
‘ 


y foreign ideas, been led to discountenance it. 
1, The Japanese are essentially a pleasure-loving people. Mostof them lead 
n a hand-to-mouth, butterfly sort of life. Misfortune they endure quietly, 
consoling themselves with a submissive fatalism. In the afternoon, a family 
of have their slender wooden house burned to the ground ; in the evening, 
1- they are among the ashes, drinking tea, and looking quite contented. 
0 They say to themselves that so many fires must come in’so many years ; 
"e they have got over one, and the next will be so much the longer in coming. 
The theatre forms one of their chief attractions. Here, with suitable 
cd refreshments around them, they will sit from sunrise to sundown in rapt 
of admiration of such plays as “ Chiushingura” (“The Loyal League”), with 
r- its representation of the fair and foul means by which the forty-seven 
e rénin, or free lances, succeeded in avenging the death of their lord. With 
r. : ever-varying emotions they will watch the majestic stride of some 
S, haughty nobleman arrayed in all the accoutrements of a warrior of old 
mn Japan; the pathetic parting between Yuranosiike, the chief of the 
on League, and his hysterically sobbing wife and children ; the banter that 
Ss passes between some peasants and the fair hostess of a village inn ; the 
X- suicide, with prolonged agony, of some disappointed brave ; the frantic 
>» fight which precedes the capture of the devoted chieftain’s castle, with 
re a hundred other scenes, some still to be witnessed in real life, but others 
n- gone with the death of the old feudal times. With all their tendency 
gS to exaggeration, especially in facial contortions, and their ridiculously 
by : artificial enunciation, Japanese actors occasionally impress even foreigners 
to with their power of depicting human character. While popular among 
ad | the masses, they were, until lately, looked down upon by the educated, 
ji. and in the social scale of feudalism they ranked with the very lowest. 
Of their own primitive music the Japanese are very fond. Profes- 
vas sional musicians and dancers form quite a numerous class, and are in 
oe constant request for private parties. They consist largely of young 
or women remarkable for their personal attractions ; but men and women 


* With this feature of Japanese life contrast the prudishness of the Chinese. 
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of all ages, including, as with us, many blind people, gain their liveli- 
hood as singers and instrumentalists. Among their instruments, our 
harp, guitar, violin, fife, clarionet, drum, &c., have their counterparts ; 
and, if their music does not always give us pleasure, we must at least 
admit that not a little skill is often shown in its execution. Their 
dancing consists in graceful posturing, often representative of some 
manual art ; it has been well characterised as music in motion. Pro- 
miscuous dancing is unknown; those Japanese who have seen this 
among foreigners, look upon it with decided disfavour. 

It was with Japanese funeral music that the writer was most im- 
pressed. This he had an exceptionally good opportunity of hearing at 
the obsequies of the gifted and lamented Okibo, who for some years 
before his assassination in 1878 was the ablest of the statesmen of 
Japan. The bier stood on a temporary erection, like an altar in a chancel. 
When the guests had taken their seats in rows arranged like choristers’ 
stalls, the thirty or forty white-robed minstrels, squatting just outside 
this erection, commenced to play a weird dirge. First came a wail from 
a shrill fife, which gradually died away, and was followed by the beating 
of a small drum, at first with accelerated and then with diminished 
speed, upon the ceasing of which a full blast of all the instruments 
burst forth, accompanied at intervals by single simultaneous beats of the 
drums and gongs. High above the body of the harmony shrieked the 
long-sustained crescendoes and diminuendoes of the fifes, and between 
these were heard to perfection the thrilling organ-tones of the numerous 
sho.* The music was intensely plaintive, very monotonous, and with 
almost no melody, but surcharged with a grief which could find expres- 
sion only in loud wails and sobs. 

From time immemorial, a body of male musicians has been attached 
to the imperial court. In the palmy qays of old Japan, their seat, like 
that of their august master, was in that most fascinating city, Kiyoto ; 
but they have now been transferred to Tokiy6, where, while cultivating 
the classical music and dancing of China and Japan, they have also been 
acquiring considerable knowledge of our Western music. At their 
academy within the castle-moat, they may be seen now dressed in 
antique garb and discoursing some weird Chinese piece, and a few 
minutes later transformed into a brass band in French military uniform, 
and filling the air with the strains of the “ Marseillaise,” or ‘Scots wha 
hae.” At the rehearsal given at the opening of this academy a year or 
two ago, it was noticed that the pieces of foreign music selected were 
exclusively Scottish. 

Mr. M , formerly daimiyéd of K. , is passionately fond of music, 
and on the 15th of every month he has, at his house near Uyeno, Tokiy6, 
a musical party consisting of as many of his friends as desire to come. 
To one of these the writer had the privilege of being invited, through 
the kindness of Mr. T , one of Mr. M ’s former retainers. The 


* The sho is a sort of mouth-organ. 
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house is situated on a hill commanding an extensive view of the flat city. 
It is thoroughly Japanese in character, although some improvements— 
such as clocks, carpets, or mirrors, to be seen in some of the apartments 
—suggest foreign intercourse. At the entrance we found a novel arrange- 
ment for announcing the arrival of guests ; as soon as we stepped on the 
board in front of the door, an electric bell was set in action. Having of 
course taken off our shoes, we were ushered into a room, entirely Japanese, 
with the exception of some trivial details such as a few small foreign 
pictures, where we were received by Mr. M and his lady-—the former 
apparently between thirty and forty, and the latter not more than twenty- 
four or twenty-five. The lady had considerable beauty, and was plainly 
but richly dressed in silk, light brown prevailing. Both she and her 
husband had the long, clear-cut features characteristic of the aristocracy 
of Japan. Our host and hostess having left, we were conducted into a 
small room exclusively devoted to tea-drinking, and, as befitted its pur- 
pose, of plain but neat appearance. One side consisted of two recesses, 
one containing a censer emitting wreaths of sweet-smelling incense, the 
other a small kakemono—i.e., hanging picture—with a fan-shaped pen- 
and-ink sketch. The side opposite this was occupied with the usual 
Japanese sliding windows ; and of the two remaining walls, one was bare, 
the other having a small kakemono. We squatted in a semi-circle, while 
a man-servant facing us made the tea in a small tea-pot not more than an 
inch and a half in diameter, performing every manipulation by rule and 
with the greatest care, and then serving out to the five of us little sips in 
the tiny cups for which Japan is famous. The tea was tepid, as the best 
tea in Japan should be, and very strong, but of a peculiarly mellow flavour. 
Small circular cakes were then passed round. The whole scene was fas- 
cinating. It was quite a glimpse into old Japan. The quiet decorum in 
the little chamber, the sweet fragrance of the crimson incense burning in 
the dimly-lighted recess, the sound of the fifes and stringed instruments 
upstairs, and a glimpse, between the window-screens, of the quiet city 
lying beneath the moonlight, made up a scene as romantic as to our 
Western eyes it was strange. We now proceeded upstairs to the room 
where the music was going on. Twenty or more ladies and gentlemen, 
all in pure native dress, were seated on the mats in a long low room. 
and five ladies, including the 
daimiyé himself—were arranged round a low, circular table, each pro- 
vided with an instrument ; at the other, the less musical guests were 
having some saké (rice-beer) and other refreshments. The music was 
pure Chinese, and in some of its plaintive strains was by no means dis- 
agreeable. There were, no doubt, a few caterwaulings, but the greater 
portion of what we heard exceeded our expectations. The instruments 
were Chinese—the gekin (a kind of guitar), the tekin (a kind of violin), 
a kind of dulcimer, a long fife, &e. The gekin were most numerous. In 
one of the recesses there was a very good French harmonium, on which 
Mr. M afterwards played someChinese airs in quite an interesting way. 
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But it is out of doors that the Japanese finds most scope for the 
indulgence of his pleasure-loving disposition. There, all the year round, 
Nature in her various moods gives him full opportunity of testifying to 
the inborn and steadfast love which he bears her. The temperate 
climate of his country affords him all the charms of having four well- 
marked seasons, and, ‘the sky being oftener clear than it is in England, 
his out-door plans are so much less likely to be thwarted. 

Scarcely are the New-Year festivities over, with their decorations of 
evergreens, and their countless visitings and merry-makings, when, 
through the snow that has fallen on the plum-tree branches, there begin 
to appear pink and white buds. and in a week or two the numerous 
gardens which everywhere pad the houses of the city are bright and 
fragrant with leafless trees, covered with rich clusters of blossoms. In 
the suburbs are gardens where special attention is paid to these. Thither 
the father betakes himself, accompanied by his wife and family, all 
dressed in their best. A blooming damsel effusively welcomes them, 
and conducts them to one of the numerous matted platforms which are 
scattered throughout the little plum-grove. Squatted on this, they 
refresh themselves with tea and sweetmeats, and, inspired with the 
beauty of the rich pink clusters which overhang them, the elders write 
quaint couplets on slips of paper and fix them to the branches. The 
cloudless sky ; the scented air, mild, yet fresh ; the masses of blossom, 
unbroken except by the thin lines of the boughs, the stillness made only 
more striking by the drone of a humming kite flown by some of the 
children,—all combine to make a scene of elysian happiness and peace. 

A few weeks later, and before all the plum-trees have donned their 
leaves, appear the peach-blossoms. These have perhaps more effect on 
the general face of the country ; for across the wide plain their delicate 
pink sprinklings are on all sides mingled with rich clumps of evergreens, 
exquisite tints of virgin green, and the brilliant yellow flowers of the 
rape. Next, the camelias burst into bloom, enriching with their contrast 
of dark green and pink the hedges and hill-slopes. 

But among the flowers of spring it is to the cherry-bloom that the 
Japanese pays most devotion. Among the sombre old cryptomerias and 
pines at Uyeno, its delicate white, or white gently tipped with pink, 
appears surpassingly beautiful, especially on the drooping boughs. — It 
is Mukojima, however, that has the chief attractions. Here, on the east 
bank of the river Sumida, is an avenue, two miles in length, bordered 
with cherry trees. This river divides the city into two unequal parts, 
flowing with channel as broad as that of the Thames at London, and is 
crossed within the city by five bridges. The most northerly of these is 
at’ Asakiisa,* and it is just above this that the Mukojima avenue begins. 


* To Asakiisa, at once the seat of the most popular shrine in Tékiyé and of the city’s 
fancy fair, the writer’s limits will permit him only to refer. He is also obliged to resist 
a temptation to dwell upon the marvellously beautiful shrines connected with the Shé- 
guns’ tombs at Shiba and Uyeno, and the magnificent grounds, now transformed into 


public parks, which embed them, 
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Karly in April, fleets of pleasure-boats glide up the stream, filled with 
gaily-dressed people of all classes. In the avenue it is difficult to make 
one’s way, so dense is the throng. But at the side are little gardens 
with tea-houses, where breathing space may be had, as well as refresh- 
ments, a speciality of the place and season being a drink flavoured with 
cherry blossom. Peals of laughter and strains of music fill the clear 
sunny air. The effect of the bloom on the branches is very much that 
of snow, a resemblance which is increased when a breath of wind 
scatters a shower of the delicate petals on the ground. Numberless are 
the verses which admirers have attached to the boughs. Some of these 
are joyous, others breathe a sadder spirit. 


“Tis a pleasant day of merry spring, 
No bitter frosts are threatening, 
No storm-winds blow, no rain-clouds low’r, 
The sun shines bright on high, 
Yet thou, poor trembling little flow’r, 
Dost fade away and die.” * 


“The court with sakura’st flowers is strewn, 
As thick as though the drifted snow 
Did thereon lie: and I too soon 
As withered low shall lie ‘neath blow 
Of man’s inevitable foe.” * 


Time would fail us, if we were even to mention all the attractions that 
nature and art combined have for the Japanese throughout the circle of 
the year. In the beginning of May, he sits under a trellis-work roof, 
from which taper the lilac blossoms of the wistaria Chinensis, in some 
cases three and even four feet long. Early in summer, he is enraptured 
over the rich folds of the peony, or repairs to the artificial lakes at Hori- 
Kiri, whose surface blooms with three hundred varieties of irises. August 
has for him the great pink or white bulbs of the sacred lotus, rising 
beside its immense parasol-like leaves on the waters of the castle-moat. 
Then the chrysanthemums of September foster his love of beauty and 
rariety as well as his patriotism ; for it is this flower that has from time 
immemorial been the badge of the Emperors of Japan. And who can 
undertake to describe the glories of a Japanese autumn—the infinite 
shades of colour, from the green, just becoming sere, to the deep purple 
and vermilion of the maple, and the brilliant yellow of the icho (salis- 
buria adianthifolia)? It is then, more than at any other season, that 
he loves to sit with open window and gaze across the richly-tinted 
undulations of the plain, to the wall of purple hills, and the more distant 
white-robed cone of Fuji-san. 


* The translations are those given in Mr. F. V. Dickins’ “ Japanese Odes (Translated 
from the Original)” 
+ Sakura is the Japanese word for cherry. 
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“From where my home,— 
My lonely home,—on Tago’s shore 
Doth stand, the wandering eye may roam 
O’er Fuji-yama’s summit hoar, 
Whose lofty brow 
Is whitened by new-fallen snow.” 


Except during the cold of winter, every moonlit night is an induce- 
ment to him to sit with open window, and vie with his friends in the 
composition of verses, while the stone lamps of the garden outside look 
spectral amid the shrubs and artificial hillocks, and the little lake with 
its tortoise-shaped island reflects the full-orbed moon. 

Words cannot adequately describe the fairy-like beauty of many 
Japanese gardens. In certain branches of the art of gardening,—such 
as, e.g., the dwarfing of trees—there can be no doubt that the Japanese 
surpass all other nations. Almost every house blessed with a patch of 
ground has at least an attempt at a miniature landscape. The suburbs 
of Tokiyé, as of the other cities of the empire, abound in gardens with 
brilliant displays of plants for sale, where one knows not whether most 
to admire the ingenuity shown in the quaint forms of the plants, or the 
beauty of the hand-painted porcelain pots which contain them. Often 
even more attractive are the landscape gardens attached to hotels. But 
it is in the grounds of daimiyé that Japanese horticultural genius finds 
its perfect embodiment. The extensive grounds of Yedo Castle have 
already been mentioned ; and reference should also be made to the only 
less beautiful park at Hamagoten, formerly the Shédgun’s shore-palace, 
and the magnificent combinations of colour and form at the late ydshiki 
of the powerful Lord of Mité; but perhaps more characteristic, and, 
although more limited, equally beautiful, are the numerous noble- 
men’s domains which line the banks of the river. Nothing could 
surpass the exquisite taste displayed in the configuration of the hills ; 
the varying in species, colour, and shape of the different trees and 
shrubs ; the arrangement of the stone lamps and miniature pagodas, 
some of them massive and artistically carved ; the posing of rocks and 
beautiful picked stones on the shores and islands of the lakes; the 
massive solid stone slabs which form bridges, &c., &e. The cost of these 
gardens must have been immense, for their sites were originally flat and 
featureless. Indeed, the exterior of Hotta Yashiki is worse than uninter- 
esting; but when the visitor has entered, he suddenly finds himself 
transported as if by magic into a veritable garden of Eden. Everything 
is arranged so as to suggest unlimited expanse, and the high black 
fence which forms the outer support of the hills is as utterly forgotten as 
is the work-a-day world. 

Here these notes must find a somewhat abrupt ending. Many of the 
aspects of the Japan of to-day have not even been mentioned. Of the 
cities of the empire, Tokiyé has engrossed our attention, as, with its 
skeleton of the Yedo of the Shoguns, and its numberless Western innova- 
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tions, it presents the best combined picture of old and new Japan. 
But Kiyédto, and Osaka, and Nagoya, and Kanazawa, and many another 
home of old traditions and earnest new aspirations, might tempt us to 
linger over them. Then we have to resist the spell of the luxuriant 
plains and valleys, with their foliage surpassing in richness that of any 
other extra-tropical region, the Arcadian hill-slopes, the forest-clad 
heights, the Alpine peaks towering in weird grandeur above torrent- 
dinned ravines, the lines of foam-fringed headlands—all those charms 
of natural beauty which make Japan as fair as any dream of elfinland. 
Not a few defects in the national character might well be noticed, 
and in the combined light of these and the many points of excellence 
which accompany them, an attempt might be made to solve the by no 
means simple problem as to what is likely to be the permanent outcome 
of the recent advances. But space forbids. From time immemorial 
Japan has been known as the Land of the Rising Sun; eighteen 
centuries ago, its mountains were the first to catch the beams of the 
first Easter morn ; soon may it be, from sea to sea, a land of the risen 
Sun of Righteousness. 





WitiiaAmM Gray DIxon. 


AMERICAN IMPRESSIONS OF THE ALLIANCE. 


N undertaking, at the request of my esteemed brother, the Editor of 
The Catholic Presbyterian, to gather into a brief article a few 
American impressions of the Alliance, | shall endeavour to keep personal 
convictions and conclusions in the background, so that, as far as I may be 
able to reflect them, our brethren in “the regions beyond” may see the 
impressions made by the Alliance in the land that has been honoured 
by its meeting. By conversation and correspondence—by as careful 
an examination of newspaper articles and letters as my limited 
time would allow—I have tried to discover the spirit that has been 
awakened, and the actual impressions that have been made. Several 
brethren, whose stand-points are prominent, whose opinions would but 
need the endorsement of their names, if I were at liberty to mention 
them, whose relations with branches of the Presbyterian Church distinct 
from my own, give their judgments greater significance, have very kindly 
and frankly given me their views on the results of the Council, as they 
recognise them, in the Churches with which they are prominently con- 
nected. I have also been greatly favoured by the help of a distinguished 
American editor, whose knowledge both of the Church and the Council 
gives his opinions great weight. I do not wish to make these acknow- 
ledgments a refuge from responsibility, but a ground of confidence. 
It is too soon to speak with assurance. The seed has scarcely taken 
VOL. IV.—NO. XXIV. 2G 
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root. After a while, in the gladness of the golden harvest, it would be 
a much easier task to tell of the rich fruits that will surely be gathered. 
We must content ourselves with a few earnests of what is to come. 

Before I speak of the general impressions felt in a wider circle, I 
wish to echo the universal feeling of the brethren and Churches of 
Philadelphia. With one voice the Council is proclaimed a magnificent 
triumph, a success that should sharpen faith and gender a fidelity 
fitted to bring to the kingdom of Christ great blessings. That our city 
should have enjoyed the sacred scenes of such a Pentecost is an honour 
that shall abide, and we will cherish precious memories of the power 
that was so manifest. Not our least pleasure was mingling with the men 
of God who composed the Council and came to its feast. To look into 
the faces and catch the fire of the fervent hearts of servants of Christ 
whose influence for good has circled the earth, whose labours in their 
own lands have made their names familiar, and whose faithful ministry 
in our midst has deepened our regard, was a high privilege and a 
helpful communion. Not counting the valuable papers that were read, 
or the able sermons that were preached, the influence of which in our 
community cannot be calculated, we were blessed beyond measure by 
the presence and companionship of our brethren who came from far and 
near to this memorable feast. Upon our Churches, the impressions 
made were deeper than can be described. This great Presbyterian 
community, which in numbers and influence is so vast, has felt the thrill 
of a new life that cannot fail to insure us many spiritual blessings and a 
great increase of power. The rich Gospel feasts that were spread on the 
two Sabbaths, the earnest advocacy of the truth, the Catholic spirit of 
the Council, and to crown all, the magnificent closing meetings in our 
churches, all left impressions that will last, added honour to the Church 
of our love and choice, gave a deeper meaning to the truth we are 
trying to sustain, and, above and best of all, put a royal diadem on the 
head of our blessed Lord. 

The Alliance impressed three classes of observers,—first, those be- 
longing to the Churches which it represented ; second, those belonging 
to Churches of other creeds and systems ; and third, the large outlying 
mass who have no defined ecclesiastical connections, and yet observe all 
ecclesiastical movements with interest. 

I will invert the order, and briefly dispose of the third and second 
classes, not because the inquiry is unimportant, but because we have 
naturally a greater interest in the influence of the Alliance upon the 
Churches of whose spirit and power and promise it was the reflection 
and test. 


I. THe IMPRESSION OUTSIDE THE CHURCHES. 


We are not indifferent to the world’s judgment. The world is our 
field, and we have reason to be concerned about the impression we have 
made on the world in so conspicuous a Council. The press is a 
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good gauge of public opinion. Making due allowance for the spirit of 
enterprise that is often concerned about the circulation of a journal, 
regardless of the importance of the subject, we may say that the atten- 
tion given to the meetings of the Council by the American newspapers, 
their full reports of proceedings, their editorial observations, their dignified 
treatment of men and measures, their generous praise and fair criticism, 
all indicated a deep interest and profound respect ; and it will be safe to 
conclude that the impressions thus stamped are great and gratifying. 
May the Spirit of God sanctify these agencies, and encourage us with 
evidences of awakened interest in the great matters that concern 
the Council! This interest was not confined to the journals of Phila- 
delphia. Those of New York contributed their great influence 
to give the proceedings to the public, and considered the significance 
of the meetings from their editorial chairs. Journals published in 
large cities, more than a thousand miles removed from the place of 
meeting, devoted columns to the Council. Few places in the land 
have failed to be reached by this important agency. It would not 
be possible to tell its impressions and influence for good. But the 
eriticism called forth by the Council was more significant than this 
wide circulation of its doings. It was to a marked degree favourable. 
Of course, what is called “liberal thought” could find much to question 
and contradict. Some things looked too old-fashioned to those who are 
seeking more stylish ways ; some requirements seemed too strict to those 
who demand large liberty ; some things were found in working order that 
were supposed to be exploded, and their activity was met with protests. 
It could hardly be expected that genuine Presbyterianism should be 
regarded with unqualified favour when observed from the world’s stand- 
point. But the principles assumed and advocated by the Council were 
criticised with a most respectful fairness ; and the men who gave reasons 
for the faith that was in them were credited with an ability that gave 
them a right to be heard, and with an honesty of conviction that de- 
served both confidence and regard. Presbyterianism, by its own fair 
and able presentation of itself, obtained an attentive hearing and a good 
opinion ; it set the world to thinking, though it failed to persuade it ; 
it met some very positive protests in its advance, but uncovered a 
power and displayed a vitality that even elicited the praise of those who 
protested. 


II. THe IMPRESSION MADE ON OTHER CHURCHES. 


Next in importance to the impression made by the Alliance upon the 
Churches composing it, is the impression made on other Churches, which, 
in their own ways, with their own beliefs and by their own chosen 
systems, are working side by side with us in the defence of truth, for the 
conversion of the world, and for the establishment of the kingdom of 
our common Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. The local testimony is 
abundant, that both ministers and people of all denominations were 
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greatly interested and agreeably impressed. Ihave heard many earnest 
expressions of good opinion and good-will, and the papers and periodicals 
of other denominations have'very carefully considered, and with marked 
fraternity reviewed the proceedings of the Council. 

This movement on the part of the Reformed Churches is regarded as 
significant and suggestive, a step towards Christian unity, and an 
example worthy of imitation throughout Christendom. A Methodist 
editorial says: “If we may venture to characterise the Presbyterians as 
a body, it will be by attributing to them a very high regard for learning, 
an uncompromising adherence to the standards, with a corresponding 
preponderance of doctrinal teaching, and a profound regard for order in 
the services of the house of God. . . . The type of Christian character 
which they build up is marked by reverence, fidelity in things great and 
small, . . . and strictness of self-examination. . . . The Presbyterian 
denomination is the bulwark of sound doctrine, a mighty breastwork 
against the muddy waves of infidelity. Zhere is no Church which does 
not derive great strength from the influence of Presbyterianism.” This 
candid commendation is a fair specimen of Christian criticism, and does 
honour alike to the broad charity that expresses it, and to the noble 
catholicity that inspires it. 

It is a great gain to be better understood and appreciated by other 
Christian denominations. We have often been more conspicuous for a 
few differences that separated us from others, than, as we deserved, for 
faithfulness in the defence of those fundamental truths that are held 
dear alike by all. Christendom will better understand the strength 
that the whole body of Christ may derive from one able and useful 
member. All Churches will share the conviction that Presbyterianism 
can be largely depended upon to conserve Christianity, to keep strong 
and sound the bulwarks of Bible religion, and to defend fundamental 
truth against the attacks of errors, old or new. Other Churches are 
craving this same power of consolidation, are proposing similar Councils, 
and learning this lesson of unity. Who can forecast the import of these 
significant concentrations of purpose and power? When many minor 
companies of Christians have massed themselves in these grander divi- 
sions, what may prevent a march, as of one mighty army, under the 
leadership of the great Captain, before the blast of whose trumpets the 
walls of the enemy will crumble, and in whose splendid victory the con- 
quering sign of the Cross will be alone conspicuous? These dreams of 
devotion are not illusions, but fruits of the “faith that staggers not at the 
promises.” The result may be far in the future yet, but it is much nearer 
than when this Alliance was conceived, and its two meetings have done 
much to hasten the happy consummation. It has persuaded us of magni- 
ficent possibilities, and prompted us to larger endeavours ; but we have 
not kept the advantages to ourselves. Our light has shown others the 
way to the goal, our example has roused their purposes and hopes, and 
our success has encouraged them to enter the race for unity with great 
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expectations. If the Council had stamped no other impression, this 
would be enough to justify our “returning with songs,” that we have 

proclaimed the unity of the Reformed Churches, encouraged the unity 

of Christians called by other names, and foreshadowed that larger 

fellowship which is to answer the prayer of the ascended Lord. 


III. THe IMPRESSIONS MADE UPON CHURCHES REPRESENTED 
IN THE ALLIANCE. 


While I am persuaded that the prevailing sentiment within is most 
favourable, and that the conviction is decided that the meeting of the 
Council was a great gain, and a greater promise, yet I admit that there 
is difference of opinion concerning the management of the Council, and 
different estimates of its results, as, indeed, might only be expected. 
Let me first note a few things about which all are agreed. 

The papers that were prepared with so much care, and presented 
with such earnestness, did honour alike to their authors and to the 
Council, gave great satisfaction to those who were permitted to hear 
or read them, and cannot fail, when compiled, to be of permanent 
benefit. Great themes were treated with great ability, and great good 
must be the result. The Council and its utterances were most closely 
watched by two classes of extremists, yet neither could discern much 
ground either for assurance, or for unfavourable criticism. 

There are a few who are ever dreading departures from old paths, a 
letting down of lifted standards, a progress that only betokens peril, a 
dangerous drifting that threatens disaster. Such found little chance 
for complaint, little encouragement for their fears. The Council had 
the old ring! It could have stood the tests of Reformation times. 
There are others who are always crying out against proscription and 
want of liberty, waiting for signs of what they call progress, wanting 
changes for the sake of change, advocating the repair and remoulding of 
creeds, insisting on modern adaptations, determined to dress up plain 
Presbyterianism in more attractive colours and more fashionable apparel, 
anything to get out of the ruts and make more speed on the highway. 
But such found neither intolerance to condemn nor indifference to con- 
sole ; they were neither shut up, nor set up. They who looked for 
the line to waver were disappointed—they saw only a solid charge. The 
old orthodox current was as deep and broad as ever, and swept every- 
thing that stood in its way. And yet the Council had not the appear- 
ance of a fossil, but seemed a thing of life. It was not controlled by a 
stubborn adherence to old things because they were old, but by an 
evident conviction that in new light the old doctrines were no less true, 
and the old system no less serviceable. It manifested a full persuasion 
that what had thus far done so well might bear a longer trial. 

The trumpet gave its most certain sound when it proclaimed the in- 
fallibility of the Word of God, and Atonement, and Salvation by the cross 
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of Christ alone. The most marked and solemn impression of the Council 
was made at the session during which the “ vicarious sacrifice of Christ ” 
was presented. Men were moved to tears when Christ was “lifted up.” 
The place seemed fragrant with the incense of the sacrifice, and radiant 
with the light of the cross. It will be well for us if we tune our 
hearts and our work by this keynote that was so clearly struck, and 
make the defence and proclamation of this central, all-essential 
doctrine the highest purpose of Presbyterianism and the true measure of 
success. 

It could be no surprise that the subject of Foreign Missions should 
be only second in importance to the consideration of the cross that makes 
their success possible. No subject more deeply stirred the enthusiasm 
of the Council. The promise of Christ gave confidence. This link- 
ing together of the cross and the conversion of the world was an 
impressive exposition of the Saviour’s declaration, “I, if I be lifted up, 
will draw all men unto me.” The Council created the expectation of a 
determined advance in this most important work of the Church, and 
plans of co-operation were plainly intimated that deserve prompt atten- 
tion and faithful execution. The great work of reclaiming Papal France 
stood out with significant prominence ; Britain and America, with Canada, 
so deeply interested, should press promptly into these “white fields ” 
and reap them for Christ. 

Not the least gratification to American Presbyterians was the sign of 
the healing of unhappy divisions at home. The war that inflicted so 
many other wounds and left so many other sorrows, occasioned a dis- 
tressing division in our largest Presbyterian family. All these years we 
have waited and prayed for a fraternity that would bring unity. The 
Council has brought us the fraternity. It is the universal conviction 
that this result has been attained. Communion has succeeded where 
negotiation failed. There may be a few personal protests, or a few men 
unwilling to admit the facts, but a tide towards unity has begun to rise, 
and it will sweep away whatever may resist it. Only they who have known 
the grief of this division can know the joy and blessedness of its healing. 
No impression of the Council gives more gladness to the hearts of 
American Presbyterians. 

The discussion awakened by the application of the Cumberland 
Church for admission into the Alliance should suggest the propriety and 
necessity of announcing plain terms and conditions of membership. It 
was very difficult for the Committee, to which the application was 
referred, to make plain the informality of the application without pro- 
voking a discussion of the merits of the case itself. It rests with the 
Church that makes the application, and not with the Council, to show 
that the grounds of admission are sufficient. The Council may have no 
written creed of its own, but surely it does not follow that it can fit into 
itself the creed of any Church that may honour it with an application 
for admission, or express a desire for recognition. The Alliance should 
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have some sort of spirit-level by which it might determine whether what 

is offered will fit. 

The plan by which presiding officers were selected, and so quickly 
rotated, was universally disapproved. The different Churches should be 
able to designate tried men, and fewer changes would give much greater 
efficiency. But experience and practice will cure these slight disorders. 

I wish I could close this article without one other allusion, but I 
would conceal what I believe to be one of the most decided American 
impressions if I failed to say that the treatment of the subject of praise in 
the Council was not calculated to give satisfaction or promote harmony. 
I will not dwell on this matter, especially as others may have adverted 
to it in your columns. But I must note another exceptional point. 

It was the wonder of all observers that the Lord’s table was not 
spread in the midst of the brethren. Many were grieved by this 
omission. Ifthe Master whom we met to crown was not grieved to find His 
dying wish unheeded, very many who love Him are sadly mistaken. It 
was a grand Council, a meeting to be remembered, but there was a life 
that it failed to show, a devotion whose absence was marked ; and many 
were persuaded that what it needed was the soft touch of the sacrament 
to awaken its love. If there are more Presbyterians in this Alliance 
than can gather about one sacramental table, it can spare numbers better 
than it can longer spare the spirit and life of “ the communion of the 
body and blood of Christ.” Other Christians and the world are sur- 
prised at the anomaly of a Council composed of those who contend for 
the same truths, and hold the same faith, but who cannot commune 
together in the sacrament that expresses the last wish of the Lord 
whose love they share and whose glory they seek. 

I am well aware that I have expressed opinions which some will not 
approve, and noted impressions that some will dispute; but, in the light 
in which I stand, I have given the impressions which I believe to be 
most largely prevalent, and in doing so I hope that I have given no 
offence to those whose opinions contradict my own. 

The splendour of the picture almost concealed its blemishes. It was 
a blessed season of fraternal feasting. It was a sorrow to part with 
those whose presence was such a pleasure, and, in the shadows of the 
silent graves that were continually reminding us of the men of God 
whose presence would have been such gain, whose absence was such a 
loss, we were also reminded that the brethren present would never meet 
again on earth. But the reapers went to their fields assured of another 
meeting, when the sheaves should be gathered with joy, in ‘‘the city of 
the living God, in the general assembly and Church of the first-born, 
which are written in heaven.” 


CHARLES A. DICKEY. 
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RECENT BOOKS. 


A BATCH OF BIOGRAPHIES. 


Our ever-busy biographical press tosses out a good thing for us now and then. 
No one who reads the memorial of Sister Dora* can hesitate to say that this is 
one of the best. Probably every one now knows what manner of book it is. A 
daughter of an English clergyman, singularly handsome, clever, and attractive, 
Dorothy Wyndlow Pattison, devotes herself to nursing. However she may have 
begun, it is certain that as she went on she did this work simply to the Lord,— 
the love of Christ constrained her. And a most wonderful nurse she became, 
remarkably skilful, especially in surgical cases, and, moreover, one of those 
enchantresses who subdue the noisiest natures, and acquire a magical influence 
even with the roughest. Her devotedness and her success in her calling were 
wonderful. Smallpox and other loathsome diseases seem to have had a kind of 
attraction for her; and so ready was she to sacrifice herself that once when 
tracheotomy had to be performed to a child in diphtheria, she sucked into her own 
mouth the matter that had been obstructing the throat, thereby entailing on her- 
self a three weeks’ illness. 

Nor did she nurse merely for nursing’s sake. Nursing was not to her a mere 
art, however high. She ministered to the body that she might reach the soul. 
She was most active in mission-work, and, outwardly at least, most successful. 
She sought the salvation of the souls of people; and she felt that something 
special was needed for this purpose. Ordinary church services, though they suited 
herself well, were too tame and regular for the fallen masses. Moody and Sankey 
delighted her. Their hymns were often sung and taught to the people with whom 


‘she had so much to do. 


She was an open-hearted, catholic-minded woman. Loving much the Church 
of England, she was nevertheless of the truly catholic Church. A religion of 
externalism could not satisfy her; she was truly spiritual. Not that she alto- 
gether refused certain external helps, such as a crucifix—a token, we think, of a 
mistaken idea as to the true way to spiritual feeling. But she was neither 
Ritualist nor Roman Catholic, and though she was for some time a member of a 
sisterhood, she left it several years before her death, from the feeling that she 
could not bear to be a mere piece of furniture. 

Her marvellous vivacity was one of her great charms, She believed in humour 
—believed it to be a Divine gift, and used it abundantly. She had a perpetual flow 
of it when well, and it greatly helped her influence with her patients. Even when 
herself suffering in mortal sickness, her humour was long of forsaking her ; people 
could not believe that so merry a spirit could be that of a dying woman. 

After years of remarkable service, at Walsall in England, she was attacked by 
that dreadful disease, cancer, and at last she succumbed, in her forty-seventh 
year, her last weeks having been weeks of terrible suffering. For the most part 
her faith did not waver, and she rejoiced in the thought of going home. There 
may be many women equally devoted to their Master, but there are few with so 
remarkable gifts and talents, so fitted to command respect and affection. She was 
a queenly woman, but she gave all to the Lord. 


Frances Riptey Havercar t+ was another clergyman’s daughter, another 
consecrated soul, gifted in a different manner, with more special relations to 
evangelical English society, less queenly in form and manner, but furnished 
with a rare key to the heart, and a rare instrument for her Master’s service, 


* Sister Dora: A Biography. By Margaret Lonsdale. London, 1880. 
+ Memorials of Frances Ridley Havergal. By her Sister, M. V.G. H. London, 1880. 
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which she employed with wonderful success. Naturally she had great abilities, 
and acquitted herself at school with high distinction. Her gifts seem to have lain 
chiefly in two directions—language and art. The former was fairly cultivated, but 
her soul poured itself into art, into music and song. We are nowhere impressed 
with great general intellectual superiority. In fact, considering her undoubted 
ability, and even genius, we rather wonder at the comparative absence of grasp 
and originality of thought in her letters and other prose writings. The charm of 
her Christian character lay in the brightness and simplicity of her religion, and 
the thoroughness of her consecration. In two things she was very noteworthy as 
a Christian—her love of Christ, and her love of the Bible. She was a whole- 
hearted woman, and regretted very much that there are so many persons who 
are apparently Christian, but have little or no interest in the kingdom of God. 
She did not like Christians to be “ saved so as by fire.” She felt herself that the 
more the service of Christ was a reality to her, the happier she was in it, and the 
more she was successful. She desired others to share her happiness, and to have 
all, and more than all, her success. 

Her gifts of song and verse were very remarkable. She resolved to consecrate 
them wholly to Jesus, and did so most conscientiously. 

Miss Havergal was, undoubtedly, one of the first writers of sacred verse in our 
day. The simplicity, transparency, and wonderful aptness of her religious verse 
come home to the heart of every Christian reader. 

In writing her poems, she enjoyed a kind of inspiration. In ordinary moods, 
she could write nothing. It was only when moved by a strong impulse that she 
was able to write, and then thoughts and words came pouring on her in an 
irresistible stream, and the most beautiful of her poems came most spontaneously. 

We think we see in Miss Havergal a little of the feeling that makes acts 
directly religious the only acts worthy of a consecrated soul. While we highly 
esteem the motive that led her at last to sing nothing but spiritual pieces, we are 
not sure that we can accept all her reasons for doing so. We must take care not 
to make the territory of Christ’s kingdom too narrow. There may be service 
well pleasing to God which is not directly religious. There may be music worthy 
to be kept up which is not expressed in Scripture words. But, however this 
may be, we cannot withhold our profound esteem from writers of such genius as 
Miss Havergal, always so earnest in using the highest gifts for the highest 
service. As an example of consecrated genius, her memory will be cherished long. 


Mr. Constasie’s Memoir of the Rev. C. A. C. de Boinville* brings us 
into most pleasant contact with a very interesting man, less remarkable for 
ability as a preacher or a public man than for purity of character, and that 
beautiful product which springs from the combination of English and French 
Christianity. His grandfather, a close friend of M. de Lafayette, had held a high 
position in France before the days of the Revolution, but all his property was con- 
fiscated by the Revolutionary Government. He married an English lady, Miss 
Lambe, whose father’s conversion to Christianity at the eleventh hour was a 
singularly interesting event. Dr. Lambe was a distinguished physician and 
chemist, but at the age of eighty had no higher creed than the Unitarian’s. His 
devout daughter was greatly distressed, and mustering courage, ventured to tell 
her father that the one thing lacking to her enjoyment was his want of faith, and 
on receiving a little encouragement, begged as a favour that he would read the 
Bible from beginning to end, with prayer for the Holy Spirit to enlighten him. 
He did so, and became a true believer in Christ. 

Charles de Boinville was born in England in 1819, and was first educated with 
a view to his becoming a farmer. In his nineteenth year, he was led to seek after 
the way of peace, and records that one day in an interval of work he drew from 
his pocket a New Testament, and read the third chapter of the Epistle to the 


* Memoir of the Rev. C. A. Chastel de Boinville, compiled from his Journal and his Letters. 
By Thomas Constable. London, 1880. 
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Romans, when suddenly the burden of his sin seemed to fall off, and a light from 
heaven burst on him. 

It is not wonderful that he thought thereafter of the ministry, and that when 
he went to France he had an intense desire to labour for his countrymen. Fora 
number of years he did so as a Methodist. Thereafter he joined the French 
Reformed Church, Finding it necessary to reside in England, he joined, after a 
time, the English Presbyterian Church, and his sphere of labour was at Kingston- 
on-Thames. Here his health failed, and he died about the end of 1878. 

The memoir is the picture of a man of a pure, chastened, tender, and earnest 
spirit, who renounced the world to serve his Lord. Probably it is too long for 
the amount of incident or other points of deep interest in the career of De Boin- 
ville; but we cannot but be thankful to Mr. Constable for having given the 


Church a record of such a ministry, and stimulated all by the example of such love 
and devotion. 


In Andrew Somerville’s Autobiography * we have one of those interesting 
records of struggle from a lower to a higher position, animated and made success- 
ful through the spirit of Christianity, which are full of instruction and stimulus 
to all who will take the trouble to peruse them carefully. The scene opens amid 
great poverty, and the early chapters of the autobiography record little more than 
the transition from one “ herding” to another. But all life is most interesting 
when well portrayed, and the insight into the actual state of the poor obtained 
in this sketch is full of truth and lowly beauty. The conversion of Somerville, 
which, as in the case of William Arnot, was due in large measure to the influence 
and death of a brother; his studies at the University of Edinburgh and the Seces- 
sion Divinity Hall, in contact with such fellow-students as Pollok, the author of 
“The Course of Time;” his ministerial career at Dumbarton, and his Secretary- 
ship of the Home and Foreign Schemes of his Church, and latterly of the Foreign 
Scheme alone, are recorded in a calm, genial, but thoughtful and earnest spirit. 
His missionary interest and ardour were very remarkable, Altogether, the book 
is well fitted to deepen conscientiousness in pastoral work, and extend interest in 
the propagation of the Gospel. 


THE memorial sketch prefixed by Mr. David Maclagan to Mr. Grant’s Sermonst is 
a worthy tribute from one of the best of Scottish laymen to one of the best of 
Scottish ministers. Mr. Grant began student-life at a remarkable time—a time 
of remarkable professors, remarkable fellow-students, and remarkable ministers. 
Chalmers was his teacher; many of his fellow-students were men of mark, 
who aided much in promoting the evangelical revival ; and there were men in the 
pulpit, like Candlish and Buchanan, whose preaching gifts have been rarely 
rivalled. Mr. Grant was one of the ardent spirits of the Disruption of 1843, and 
the strength of his denominational sympathy is made quite obvious throughout the 
Memoir. But he was, as evidently, deeply moved by the great evangelical truths, 
and the great end of his ministry was to build up the kingdom of his Lord and 
Saviour. Early in life he was afflicted with paralysis in the limbs—a great trial, 
but, like the thorn in the flesh, one that drew him closer to the Saviour, and made 
his ministry more interesting. The Gospel he preached was in three words— 
“Christ for us, Christ iz us, and Christ with us.” His sermons are, in form, of 
the old school ; of the old school, likewise, in solid excellence and edifying power. 
“‘ Scotch Sermons” is now an ambiguous phrase ; but the day, we hope, is distant 
when it shall cease to be the distinguishing title of sermons like these, so full of 


Christ, so full of Scripture, so full of unction, and so well fitted to build up the 
house of God. 


* Andrew Somerville, D.D., Foreign Mission Secretary of the United Presbyterian Church : 
an Autobiography. Edited by W. Graham, D.D. Edinburgh, 1880 

+ Christ our Hope, and other Sermons. By the Rev. W. Grant, Minister of the Free Church 
of Scotland, Ayr. Edinburgh, 1880. 
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“THe Brotuers Wirren”* is a real treasure—although the two poets belonged 
to an older generation than ours. Like the Howitts, Barton, Whittier, Mrs. 
Alaric Watts, and others, they were Quakers, but it is very interesting to see 
the development of poetry in the Quaker nature. Of the elder of them, the 
Ettrick Shepherd is reported in the ‘ Noctes Ambrosiane” as saying: “The 
best scholar among a’ the Quakers is Friend Wiffen, a capital translator, Sir 
Walter tells me, o’ poets wi’ foreign tongues, sic as Tasso, and wi’ original vein, 
too, sir, which has produced, as I opine, some verra fine ones.” The brothers 
were sons of an ironmonger at Woburn, and lived under the shadow of the 
ducal palace of the Bedfords. The older, Jeremiah Holmes Wiffen, was 
librarian of the Duke’s well-known library at Woburn. He translated Tasso, 
wrote a number of little poems, and died early. The other brother, Benjamin 
Barron Wiffen, lived most of his days in a quiet cottage, and died in a good old 
age. Besides being a writer of poetry, he was remarkable as a book-collector, 
having spent a great part of his time in hunting up the forgotten works of the 
Spanish Reformers, and aided in the publication of the twenty volumes of 
‘“‘Reformistas Antiguos Espainoles.” The two brothers were most congenial 
brothers in spirit as well as in blood; they dedicated their first poems each to 
the other, in tender and cordial terms. They were men of earnest practical 
godliness, with that quiet, mellow cast of spirit which is so characteristic of the 
Friends. This volume has many interesting anecdotes of old literary times and 
characters—conversations with Wordsworth, Rogers, and other poets of the 
time. The poetical works of the brothers are very pleasing, and may be 
described, in one word, as combining, on a lower level than theirs, some of the 
characteristic qualities of Wordsworth, Crabbe, and Cowper. 





Tue little volume entitled “Memories of the Rev. Dr. Hamilton MacGill”t does 
not err in the common direction of lengthy biographies. It consists of little 
more than a funeral sermon by Dr. Andrew Thomson, the best sermon preached 
by Dr. MacGill himself, and a few notices of his work as successively Home 
Secretary and Foreign Secretary of the United Presbyterian Church of Scotland. 
A man of excellent scholarship and many gifts and acquirements, amiable in 
spirit, and devoted to the cause of Christian missions, he did no small service 
in his day, and well deserves the memorial which this volume supplies. 


ZOECKLER ON THE PRIMEVAL STATE OF MAN. 


Or works on the subject of Man written within the present generation, a 
large number have been scientific without being Christian, a considerable number 
Christian without being scientific, while no small proportion of the whole could 
lay claim to neither characteristic. Those best acquainted with Prof. Zoeckler’s 
method will be under no apprehension lest he should fail in either of these 
respects. In place, therefore, of a commendation of this, his most recent work, 
a general outline of its contents will be more acceptable. 

After a review (Chap. I.) of the Church’s teaching with regard to man’s 
state by creation, and that which constitutes the Divine image, Zoeckler proceeds 
to deduce from Scripture the conception of the image of God, of which he regards 
the expression likeness of God as simply explanatory. The idea of the image of 
God involves the original wnity and the original purity of mankind in its first 
ancestors. That man has not entirely lost the image of God by the fall 
is the fact which renders the hope of restoration possible. The renewal to 
the perfect likeness of God is thus the hope set before the believer. At the same 
4 ” = Brothers Wiffen : Memoirs and Miscellanies. By Samuel Rowles Pattison. Lon- 

on, 1880. 

+ Memories of the Rev. Dr. Hamilton MacGill, Foreign Mission Secretary of the United 

Presbyterian Church. Edinburgh, 1880. 


t Die Lehre vom Urstand des Menschen, untersucht vom O. Zoeckler, Dr. und Prof. der Theologie.” 
—Giitersloh, C. Bertelsmann. 
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time, the presence of the image of God in man, obscured indeed, but not effaced, 
explains the capacity of the fallen man for progress in the arts and sciences of 
civilisation. In the plenitude of life, characteristic of the patriarchal ages,—a 
life diminishing in almost regular gradation through the successive generations,— 
our author discovers the after-workings and remains of the lost paradisiac state of 
integrity, and the beginning of a fresh development, slowly attaining to a new 
height. The coincidences, which present themselves in such great number, be- 
tween the Biblical record of the patriarchal period and the ascertained facts of 
the early history of civilisation, are rightly regarded by him as full of signi- 
ficance. 

In Chapter III. the testimonies of the most diverse nations of heathendom, 
relating to the primeval happiness of mankind and the longevity of the first fathers 
of the race, are gathered up with marvellous patience of research, and urged with 
a logical force which would appear to be for the unprejudiced mind irresistible, in 
favour of the historic character of the Scriptural narrative. Even the early tra- 
ditions of the fall and the flood, grossly distorted as they often are, present a 
counterpart to the teaching of the Bible, striking, and at times almost startling, 
in its points of resemblance. How is this agreement on the part of the traditions 
in the most varied nations to be accounted for? Modern philosophy may explain 
the idea of God in man as the result of dreams. The consensus of testimony with 
regard to the early history of mankind is not to be accounted for in this way. 
In reality, unbelief has never yet succeeded in explaining it. Nothing but the 
recognition of facts common to the experience of the whole race, the record of 
which is preserved in its purity and simplicity in the book of revelation, will 
afford a rational solution of this enigma. 

In Chapter IV. the various theories of modern naturalism with regard to the 
origin and primitive condition of mankind are passed in review. It is shown 
convincingly that reconciliation between the doctrines of the Bible and the prin- 
ciples of modern evolutionism is not to be hoped for. Concessions on the believing 
side can only lead to a misrepresentation of the Scriptural doctrines, ‘“ But are 
they real discoveries of science,” Zoeckler pertinently asks, “ which would compel 
such an abandonment of the Scriptural ground? Is it indeed ‘a broad basis of 
facts,’ upon which that pyramid of hypotheses, with the figure of the human ape 
at its cloud-capt apex, is reared? Or are they both equally cloudy, the apex of 
the pyramid as well as its basis, the facts of the premises no less than the deduc- 
tions therefrom?” To the examination of this question he addresses himself in 
the two following chapters. 

Chapter V. deals with the counter-proofs for the animal origin of mankind 
advanced on paleontological grounds—evidence for the existence of a stone period, 
a bronze period, an iron period, &c. ; the alleged traces of barbarism, or even of 
cannibalism, in the remains of prehistoric times ; evidence from the lake dwellings, 
from the types of skull found in the Neanderthal and elsewhere. Our author 
shows himself perfectly conversant with the argument in its latest phase, and sifts 
the mass of evidence before him with a thoroughness and balance of judgment 
which cannot fail to shed additional lustre upon a reputation already brilliant in 
this field of research, 

In Chapter VI. we get a footing upon more solid ground, and it becomes com- 
paratively easy for our author to show that the modern theory of the descent of 
man is in flagrant opposition to the evidence derived from the history of language, 
of religion, and of civilisation. The argument comes with the greater force of 
conviction owing to the temperate manner in which it is set forth, and the abund- 
ance of authorities by which it is supported. From the history of language, for 
instance, it is shown that no evidence favourable to the development hypothesis 
is to be obtained. “ Historic philology knows nothing of the formation of any 
language from inarticulate animal sounds, The inductions of science go rather to 
show that the languages of the earlier peoples were always the most copiously 
inflected.” Languages like the Zend, Sanscrit, Ancient Greek, or Gothic have 
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undergone in latter ages, not a process of development and perfection, but of 
deterioration and decay. Hardly less signal is the failure of the attempt to 
explain the origin of religion or civilisation by the hypothesis of evolution. 

Chapter VII. investigates the testimony which has reference to the primeval 
hearth of the human family. Dr. Zoeckler succeeds in infusing into this subject 
—too often relegated to the domain of mythology, or at least of barren speculation 
—the glow of an every-day interest. He awakens, in connection with the old 
paradise, a home-like, “‘ couthy” sort of feeling, and discovers interesting connect- 
ing links between the far-off past and the day in which we live. It is needless to 
say that paradise is for him a real place, in a definite geographical locality, and that 
he acknowledges only one primeval hearth of the race. Unbelief sometimes sheds 
the glamour of romance over a very repulsive theory of the origin of mankind ; 
Zoeckler finds the romance in the actual history. So long as man is man, the 
light shed upon his original home will possess for him an unwonted charm, and 
on that account the chapter in this work on the site of paradise will be invested 
with a more than ordinary degree of attractiveness. 

Chapter VIII. is occupied with a detailed examination of the evidence for the 
longevity of the patriarchs. The truth of the Scriptural account is shown to be 
borne out by the analogies in the history of the springtime of the earth’s life, of 
the life of nations, and of the individual, The necessary existence of this long- 
evity is deduced as a natural consequence of the fulness of the life of God in the 
vigorous human nature of the first ages. The whole subject is treated with the 
freshness and lifelikeness characteristic of all our author’s presentations. Credidi, 
et ideo locutus sum. 

Not the least interesting chapter of the whole is the concluding one, Chapter 1X 
which takes up the much-controverted subject of the Antiquity of Man. It was 
a saying of Dr. Chalmers that Scripture does not fix the earth’s age; but the 
duration of man’s existence upon it is a widely different matter. Zoeckler points 
out that no historic accounts of ancient nations date back more than about four 
thousand years before the Christian era, and that no astronomical data can be ob- 
tained for a period of more than six thousand years before Christ. There are already 
indications that a vigorous reaction is setting in against the enormous assumptions 
of some geologists. Competent authorities, as Oscar Fraas, dispute the founda- 
tions on which the school of Lyell has built up its theory of the lapse of thousands, 
or even millions of ages, since the appearance of man upon our globe. Quenstedt 
believes that upon a liberal calculation this event may be placed within the last 
eleven thousand years; Quatrefages, within the last seven or eight thousand ; 
Pfaff, within a period of from five to seven thousand years; Riitemeyer, of not 
much more than seven thousand. Dawson considers that the earliest remains 0 
man do not extend much beyond the traditional six thousand years. That : 
perfect agreement between the teaching of Science and of Scripture on this mere 
will be ultimately attained admits of little doubt ; whether the time has yet come 
for making the attempt is not quite so clear. 

Dr. Zoeckler takes a comprehensive view of the whole field of conflict, and cites 
the leading authorities on either side, both in Europe and America. He presents, 
in its latest phase, the question at issue between the adherents of positive Christ- 
ianity and the representatives of modern Naturalism ; and affords, in this his last 
work hitherto, a most valuable addition to the literature of practical Apologetics. 
May he be spared to contribute on a yet larger scale to the triumph of that cause of 
which, in his “ History of the Relations between Theology and Natural Science,” 
he has been the honoured exponent ! 


THE LAND AND THE BOOK.* 
“THe Land and the Book” has so long held the place of a Biblical classic, that 
any description of its contents or character would be quite superfluous. It is 
* The Land and the Book : or Biblical Illustrations drawn from the manner and customs, the 


Scenes and Scenery of the Holy Land, Southern Palestine, and Jerusalem. By William M. 
Thomson, D.D. London, Edinburgh, and New York, 1881. 
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well-known that for some years past its esteemed and venerable author has been 
engaged in revising and extending it. Of this revision the present volume, a 
handsome imperial octavo of some 600 pages, with a multitude of illustrations, is 
but the first instalment. We understand that the complete work will fill three 
volumes. When finished, it will form a remarkable dictionary of Biblical 
illustration, conveyed, not in the dry style of ordinary dictionaries, but in the 
familiar, graphic style of a traveller telling of his travels to eager listeners. The 
enlargement which the work has undergone enables the author to add much fresh 
material, both from his own experience and that of other travellers. Constantly, 
too, the great object of the book is kept in view,—to confirm the inspiration and 
authority of the Word of God. Let us give two brief extracts :— 


“More than forty years ago, a traveller called on me in Beirfit, and in the 
course of conversation he frankly stated that his chief object in visiting this 
country was to prove, by accurate investigation, that it never could have supported 
the number of inhabitants ascribed to it in the Bible, and that, therefore, these 
statements were false, and those who made them, untrustworthy. After wander- 
ing over the country for many weeks, he returned to Beirit, and with equal 
frankness acknowledged that he had entirely failed. He had been led to believe 
that Palestine was a hopelessly barren country, but had found it quite the 
reverse. This general subject, he said, had long been his special study, and his 
survey of this land had convinced him that it contained, in a remarkable degree, 
all the natural sources of inexhaustible fertility.” 


The following is a graphic account of the remarkable way in which, in the 
Bible, the historical and the local are the foundation of its whole teaching :— 


“The names of persons, places, things, and incidents around and about us, both 
illustrate and confirm the Bible, and it is this fact alone that gives them special 
significance or real importance to me. 

“The range of topics, historic, moral, social, and religious, is very wide and 
surprisingly diversified. Think, if you can, of a Bible with all these left out, or 
others essentially different substituted in their place ; a Bible without patriarch 
or pilgrimage ; with no bondage in Egypt or deliverance therefrom, no Red Sea, 
no Sinai with its miracles, no wilderness of wandering with all the included 
scenes and associated incidents ; without a Jordan with Canaan over against it, 
or a Dead Sea with Sodom beneath it ; no Moriah with its temples, no Zion with 
palaces upon it. Whence could have come our Divine songs and preachers, if the 
sacred poets had lived in a land without mountain or valley, where were no 
plains covered over with corn, no hills planted with the olive, the fig, and the vine? 
All are needed, and all do good service from the oaks of Bashan and the cedars 
of Lebanon, ‘even unto the hyssop that springeth out of the wall.’ We can 
dispense with none of these. The tiny mustard seed has its moral, and the lilies 
of the field their lessons. Thorns and thistles utter admonitions and revive sad 
memories. The shepherd and his flock, the sheep and the fold, the ox and his yoke, 
the camel and his burden, the ass and his owner, the horse with neck clothed 
with thunder ; lions that roar, wolves that raven, foxes that spoil, harts panting 
for water-brooks, and roes feeding among the lilies; doves in their windows, 
sparrows on the house-tops, storks in the heavens, eagles hasting to the prey ; 
things great and small, the busy bee and the careful ant laying up store in 
harvest,—these are merely random specimens out of a world of rich materials all 
congregated in this land, where their presence was needed to enrich and adorn 
this revelation of God to man.” 


BIBLE HINTS ON HEALTH.* 


THE idea of this little book is a happy one, and it is successfully carried out. In 
successive chapters it speaks of the Bible as a source of General Information—as 
a Health Guide—on Personal Hygiene—on Food—Drink—Air—Exercise—Sleep 


* Bible Hygiene, or Health Hints. By a Physician. London, 1879. 
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—Cleanliness—Clothing—Mental, Moral, and Spiritual Culture—Public Hygiene 
—Dwellings—Drains—Disinfection and Disease Prevention. Few persons, we 
suppose, would believe that there is so much in the Bible about the doctor's 
business. Yet we do not find anything strained or exaggerated in this volume. 
We do not find any tendency to magnify unduly the physician’s office. It is a 
great testimony to the Bible that, though given for another purpose, it is directly 
and indirectly so well adapted to promote the health of the body. There is not a 
trace in the Bible of that superstition in regard to health of which we find so 
much elsewhere. The provisions of the Mosaic economy were very specially 
adapted to promote health. More, perhaps, has been done in the way of pointing 
out these provisions than the author of this book is aware of. His own contri- 
bution to the subject, however, is probably the most complete ever made. What 
we desiderate is a little more go in the book; mankind are a sluggish race, and 
plain speaking is often too slow for them. It is all excellent, but a little prosy. 
And prose won’t go down in these days. 

‘“‘ For various reasons,” says our author, “ the health hints of the Bible are less 
minute and searching than those given for our moral and spiritual guidance. On 
the one hand, they are not so indispensable to our eternal welfare ; the attainment 
of a happy future with God being the main object of our existence here ; while the 
loss of health and everything else in this world, even life itself, are of themselves 
less important, to beings whose existence is to be unending, than loss or rather 
death of their immortal souls. And on the other hand, having endowed us with 
reason and made us free agents, God leaves the interpretation of his health laws 
largely to ourselves. The bints are there in a special legacy ; and itis for us first 
to study, and then judiciously apply them.” 


MOUNTAIN AND PRAIRIE.* 


CanaDA affords scope for splendid vacation-rambles, and this volume shows that 
it has clergymen with courage and enterprise equal to the longest. The journey 
described in it so pleasantly is over a land little known to fame, but full of 
picturesque beauty, as the engravings show, and affording scope for much interest- 
ing observation of natural history, and especially, of the native inhabitants, the 
trading settlers, and the missionaries who have penetrated to these far-off wilds. 
Mr. Gordon accompanied a party whose object was to get some information for 
the Parliament of Canada regarding certain proposed routes for the Canada Pacific 
tailway. Finding his way to California by the American Pacific Railway, he 
worked eastwards through the Peace River Pass, from the Pacific to Winnipeg, 
across the sea of mountains followed by the sea of prairies. Regarding Manitoba 
and its prospects, Mr. Gordon has very favourable views. He concludes his 
volume with a cordial expression of loyalty to Britain—the universal feeling of 
his countrymen :—“ We, Canadians, may regret the scant attention that colonial 
interests have commonly received at the hands of British statesmen; we may 
regard our relations to the mother country as capable of improvement ; we may 
discuss theories of Imperial Federation that shall admit us to higher national 
duties and responsibilities as our powers increase ; but we shall proudly and hope- 
fully continue to share the life and destiny of the empire.” 


HANDBOOKS IN LITERATURE.t 


Tuts is an age of handbooks. We are either too busy or too lazy to plod through 
the bulky tomes in which our fathers delighted. Perhaps we often lose in 
thoroughness what we gain in speed. But the supply of literary extract of meat 
must be regulated by the demand ; and the important thing is to see that the 
meat is sound and good, and that the extracting process is thoroughly well done. 

* Mountain and Prairie: A Journey from Victoria to Winnipeg, vid Peace River Pass. By 
Rev. Daniel M. Gordon, M.A., Ottawa. Montreal, 1880. 


+ Great Novelists: by James Crabb Watt. Masters in History: by Rev. Peter Anton, Dysart. 
Edinburgh, 1879. 
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We are happy to say that the two volumes before us promise well for the 
new Edinburgh series, of which they form the introduction. The object is to 
present, in a true and attractive way, the lives of those who have been eminent in 
various departments of life and work. The motto chosen for the series is Carlyle’s 
maxim, that ‘ Biography is by nature the most universally profitable, universally 
pleasant of all things.” 

The first volume—on “ Great Novelists ”—Scott, Thackeray, Dickens, and Lytton 
—is admirably written. How judicious the author is, our readers may judge from 
this incidental remark in his account of Sir Walter Scott: “The impressions which 
Presbyterianism leave on the mind, though severe, impart real strength and 
integrity to it; and when its doctrines deepen to conviction, we know of no 
system which has adherents so obstinately loyal, or characters so robust and 
active.” 

The volume on “ Masters in History ”—Gibbon, Grote, Macaulay, and Motley 
—is also full of interest, though the style is sometimes capable of improvement, 
and hardly always compatible with the popular aim of the book. Thus, the open- 
ing sentence reads: ‘‘ Of Michael Angelo it has been said, in the realm of art, 
‘stat magni nominis umbra.’” We venture to suggest that the dead languages 
are not a suitable vehicle for those who would make their subject living to aver- 
age modern readers. 

Where criticisms and comparisons occur in either of the volumes they seem to 
be on the whole discriminating ; though, of course, regarding such points, each 
reader is allowed, and indeed meant, to exercise his own judgment. 


WORKERS AT HOME.* 


It is a serious thing to write three hundred and fifty pages of advice, and to furnish 
for 1. Young women ; 2. Young wives ; and 3. Young mothers, a complete directory 
of life and duty. To discharge such a task well, would need a rare combination 
of good sense, Christian principle, knowledge of the world, kindly charity, and 
winsome utterance ; for after all, the great difficulty about good advice is not to 
give it, but to get others to take it. Few writers could be better qualified than 
Mrs. Wigley for the task she has undertaken, and few books have been written 
better adapted to their purpose, whether regard be had to their contents or to the 
tone and spirit in which they are written. 


IN PROSPECT OF SUNDAY.t+ 


A Clergyman of experience, whose theology is eminently Biblical, presents to 
us in this volume, in alphabetical order, a summary of Bible teaching on those 
doctrines and topics which are usually addressed to congregations. The divisions 
are clear and comprehensive, the topics appropriate, and the spirit throughout is 
devout and earnest. 


* Workers at Home: a Companion to our Home Work. By Mrs. W. H. Wigley. 
London, 1880. 

+ In Prospect of Sunday: a Collection of Analyses, &c., for the use of Preachers and 
Teachers. By Rev. G.S. Bowes, B.A. London, 1880. 
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GENERAL SURVEY. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


THE secession of the Rev. Stopford Brooke has given rise to a discussion on 
what is the real meaning of “subscription” in the Church of England. Mr. 
Brooke, having adopted Unitarian views in regard to the person of Christ, has 
felt that he could not, as an honest and honourable man, remain a minister of 
that Church. Mr. Haweis, who is the rival of Dean Stanley in the Broad 
Church race, thinks he has taken a very foolish step. It does not matter, he 
argues, what you have signed ; when once you are in the Church, the responsibility 
in regard to your teaching lies with the administrators of the law ; if they don’t 
meddle with you, you may teach what you like with an easy conscience. This is 
going too far, says Mr. Llewellyn Davies. “ A certain liberty of partial disagree- 
ment with the creeds of the Church must be admitted; nay, there are strong 
reasons why clergymen should not leave the Church till they feel that truth and 
reverence forbid them to stay in it.” That is to say, there is some limit to 
divergence, though where that limit is, every one must judge for himself; only, 
conscience may be called to do what Mr. Haweis says should be done only by 
bishops or judges. The High Churchman, Mr. Oakely, approves the action of 
Mr. Brooke. But he, again, is taken to task by another High Churchman. Mr. 
Mossman maintains that the authorities of the Church of England, from the 
Queen downwards, have, since the Gorham judgment, deliberately resolved to 
“accept subscription to the creeds and formularies of the Established Church in 
a non-natural sense.” That is the true meaning, for example, of Mr. Ryle’s 
appointment to the Bishopric of Liverpool. Mr. Oakely makes a distinction 
between doctrines and doctrines. But that applies to the Catholic, not to a 
national faith. In the national Church “ there is not, and ought not to be, the 
least distinction made by the governing authorities between one phase of nega- 
tion and another.” In fact, under authoritative judgments, the standards of 
the Church of England have come to mean anything anybody wishes them to 
mean, or rather the opposite of what, according to reasonable interpretation, 
they really mean. 

Another voice still upon the subject. Fraser's Magazine for October has dis- 
cussed the question with respect to both the Established Churches of our 
country. Here is the Guardian’s summary :—“The argument of the article in 
Fraser is, that the ‘doctrine’ to which the subscriber assents is the ‘sum and 
substance’ of Christian faith which the formularies contain, ‘and not the proposi- 
tional details’ of any such documents. There is a ‘substantial creed,’ an ‘ideal 
sum of doctrine lying within the document,’ and it is only the ideal which is 
accepted. ‘The subscriber is entitled to group for himself, ideally, the elements 
of the doctrine which he considers to be the true doctrine of the Church.’ He 
must do it himself; and if the Church does not agree with his ‘ideal,’ her remedy 
is to be found in her right to expel him. . . . ‘ We cannot,’ the Guardian adds, 
‘shrink from saying that any such principle is contrary at once to plain sense and 
plain morality.’ It is a pretty confusion. What does it mean? Do we need 
another series of ‘ Provincial Letters,’ if we had any one to write them ?” 

The Ritualist, Mr. Dale, has been put in prison for contempt of Court—that 
is, for disobeying the commands of Lord Penzance. It seems to raise very serious 
questions. Lord Penzance says he is a spiritual judge, and passes spiritual 
sentences; and yet his judgment is enforced by civil penalties. The Church 
Association began their Autumnal Conference on the 4th November. They inti- 
mate that they are alive and vigorous. They have obtained legal decisions 
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against sixty “Popish” ceremonies and practices, and they mean to ply the 
Ritualists with law as earnestly as ever. A Bill is to be brought into next Par- 
liament enabling Lord Penzance to suspend from “ office and benefice” in liew of 
“imprisonment ;” and also to take from the bishops the discretionary power which 
at present shields so many offenders. The “ Rubrics and Canons,” which Con- 
vocation have agreed on, and which only await the sanction of Parliament, are 
to have the Association’s most determined opposition. On the other hand, the 
“Church Union” is mustering its forces ; it recommends its members no longer 
to abstain from the ¢legal vestments. 

The Church Missionary Intelligencer gives the following statistics of Missions 
in Southern India, which have been lately received. “The are were, in 1857, in 
Southern India (excluding Ceylon) 59,613 baptised Protestant Christians, and 
31,780 unbaptised adherents—together, 91,393; in 1878, the corresponding 
figures were, 168,432 and 127,497—together, 295,929, a threefold increase in 
twenty-one years. Of this latter total, 89,618 are credited to the Church Mis- 
sionary Society ; 51,183 to the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel ; 
58,977 to the American Baptists ; 49,360 to the London Missionary Society ; 
and the rest, about 46,000, to sixteen other Societies, English, American, and 
German.” That is, the Southern India converts belonging to the Church of 
England number 140,000, and those belonging to other denominations number 
154,000. 

NONCONFORMISTS. 

The Congregational Union of England and Wales had its autumnal meeting at 
Birmingham i in the middle of October. A considerable effort was evidently ‘put 
forth to make it a success, not perhaps without an eye to the Church Congress at 
Leicester. A considerable number of papers were read. Every evening there were 
public meetings—one on home missions, another on Continental ‘and foreign 
missions, a third for young men, &c. 

The Union was opened by Principal Newth, the chairman of the year, in a long 
address. He took as his subject, “Congregational Colleges.” Forty years ago, 
he remarked, “ Dissenting ministers, judge id by the power of preaching and of 
dealing with Biblical and. the ological subjects,” were more thoroughly educated 
than Church ones. This is no longer the case. Besides, the pulpit needs training 
in an ever-increasing range of subjects, and it needs an ever wider culture. But 
this will never be attained under the present college system. There must be 
college-union. Dr. Newth suggests “Three strong institutions, each with its 150 
or 200 students; Lancashire, Rotherham, and Airedale being grouped together 
at Manchester for the North ; Hackney, Chestnut, and New College at London 
for the South ; Springhill and Plymouth in some fitting location for the West.” 
Some steps in this direction have already been taken, It seems a change very 
necessary. “Taking all things into account, every theological student costs the 
Church at present about a thousand pounds. 

After the chairman’s address commenced the reading of papers, of which some 
were practical, and several dealt with the present aspects of infidelity. There 
was a long and important one by Rev. Dr. Kennedy on “The Unity of Congre- 
gationalism.” It indicates clearly the strong tendency there is away from an 
isolating development. Fifteen years ago, Dr. Kennedy mentions, the first 
National Council of American Congregationalists was held at Boston. That 
Council now meets every three years. Its principle is that ‘ Independent 
Churches hold relations of fellowship with each other under which it is their 
duty to meet together for counsel in cases of general moment.” Dr. Kennedy 
goes all this le ngth, and apparently even further. He ridicules the dread that 
some folks have of organisation. There is evidently beginning to be a little more 
», belief in ecclesiastical councils,” to use the words of Joseph Cook. There is not 
a very great difference between “excommunication,” in its modern signification, and 
Mr. Cook’s “disfellowshipping.” One of the difficulties in connection with the 
Congregational pulpit is the fact that small congregations sometimes choose 
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uneducated men as their ministers,—earnest evangelists, it may be, with some 
power of speech, who have come in their way. Means however are being taken 
to remedy this. The general Union of 1879 endorsed the resolution of a country 
union, that those pastor-evangelists who had no academical training “ would only 
get recognition of their ministerial status by being placed in the Congregational 
Year-book” on passing certain examinations, literary and theological. This is a 
pretty decided form of general Church action. How much it practically means 
may be estimated from the fact, that, at the present time, of the Congregational 
ministers in England and Wales, 29 per cent. are said to be non-academicals— 
not a few of them perhaps most effective men withal. 

We may notice another paper, that by the Rev. G. 8. Barrett, of Norwich, on 
“ The pastoral duty of direct dealing with men in regard to their spiritual state.” 
This paper is said to have made a deep and solemn impression. How difficult a 
thing it is, said Mr. Barrett, to speak to the one what we have no difficulty in 
preaching to the many. It is just here, above all, we fail in coming up to the 
“old ideal” of a faithful minister. It is no sutticient excuse or explanation that 
Englishmen, and especially cultured Englishmen, are sensitive about their 
religious feelings and experiences. See how it was with Christ. “The larger 
part of his ministry was taken up with dealing with individual cases, and some 
of the greatest words he ever spoke were uttered in conversation with individual 
men and women. You have examples in Nicodemus, the Samaritan woman, the 
rich young ruler, the woman who was a sinner, &e. 

Some interesting statistics were laid before the Union. Mr. Mearns, the 
Secretary of the London Congregational Union, stated the population of what he 
called smaller London at 3,600,000, and the church sittings provided by all 
sects at only 1,135,000, while, according to the estimate of a proper church attend- 
ance (58 per cent.), the accommodation should be nearly double. We believe, 
however, that that per centage is an illusion. Our experience of country 
congregations, in church-attending parishes, leads us to think that 35 per 
cent. or less, is as much as you can ever calculate on, Of course it may be 
so far different in towns, but especially in the metropolis ; we are convinced, at any 
rate, that the higher per centage affords a very insecure basis for calculations as 
to the numbers in church connection. Again, in eight Lancashire towns in 1851, 
the accommodation was 133,000, and in 1880 it is 185,000—the increase having 
just about kept pace with the increase of population. In these thirty years the 
Church of England has increased its church room 39 per cent.; the Wesleyans, 
85 per cent.; the Congregationalists, 67 per cent.; the Roman Catholics, 90 per 
cent. ; the Baptists 106 per cent., &c. The county of Suffolk has a population 
of 350,000, and nearly 600 clergymen to attend to their spiritual wants—yet 
Dissent has chapels with room for upwards of 100,000. It is startling to 
hear that in a colporteur’s district of thirty Suffolk parishes, there are 
only nine schools, seven of them under “ Romish or High Church influence.” 
Mr. Brown, a layman from Essex, stated that the Farm Labourers’ Union 
had produced remarkable effects in that county. There had been a “mind” 
awakening, and some measure of revolt against religion. The labourers were, 
however, trying to “do a noble work among themselves,” and there was a sort of 
religious revival. “ Episcopal churches were almost entirely empty, as far as 
farm labourers were concerned.” He had found them at the same time ready or 
even eager to listen to effective preaching. Congregational churches, in Great 
Britain, have increased during the last half-century at the rate of one every week. 
The number of ministers has increased from 1137 in 1830, to 2718 in 1880, 
or at the rate of 31 per annum. 

The recent Baptist Meetings in London seem to be bearing fruit. Two other 
congregations have intimated that they will each support a missionary, and others 
are likely to follow the example. Mr. Barran, of Leeds, has also a follower. 
Another member of the denomination has intimated that he will sustain a whole 
missionary. A bazaar for a Baptist church was the other day opened by a 
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minister of the Church of England, and another Church clergyman lately invited 
Mr. Spurgeon to preach for him. 

The Wesleyans seem to give a less sympathetic response to the recent courtesies 
of the Church than other Nonconformists. ‘‘ Courtesy and consideration,” says 
the Watchman, the principal Wesleyan organ, “are always welcome, but if con- 
sideration for individual dissenters is only another mode of assailing dissent, if it 
is practised on the principle that honey will catch more flies than vinegar, then 
we cannot but esteem it very lightly. It is no breach of charity to say that 
courtesy of this kind is simply disguised hostility. In such a case there is not 
much to choose between the attentions and the attacks ; indeed, some Dissenters 
would much prefer to be openly assailed.” 


SCOTLAND. 
ScotcH PRESBYTERIANS AND MISSIONS. 


SINCE our last number was published, the Rev. Dr. Jamieson, who made the 
motion in the Presbytery of Glasgow in regard to the writer of two of the “Scotch 
Sermons,” has p: assed aw: Ly. He died in a good old age, after half-a-century’s 
service in the C hurch, and it m: ry almost be said that he died in harness. He has 
been well known in Scotland, during nearly the whole course of his ministry, by 
his religious writings, both of a more practical and a more scholarly kind. He 
was a prominent and very popular contributor to the Scottish Christian Herald, the 
precursor of the Family Treasuries and Sunday Magazines of our time. In 1872, 
Dr. Jamieson was chosen Moderator of the General Assembly. 

At a special meeting of the Commission of the Free Church, the Committee ap- 
pointed in August gave in a long report on certain recent writings of Professor 
Robertson Smith. After explanations by Professor Smith, and an animated dis- 
cussion, the Commission, by a majority, “ instructed ” the Professor to abstain from 
teaching his class at Aberdeen during the winter. 

Attention is called in the Free Church Record to the efforts which are being 
made to extend Episcopacy in the Highlands. A large number of Englishmen 
are now proprietors there, and it seems that some of them are interested in other 
game besides grouse and deer. Three new Episcopal churches have been recently 
“dedicated.” Ritualistic literature is being circulated. We know how high 
Anglican lairds are sometimes wont to treat the “sects” across the border, and 
we need not count on them being more generous or less propagandist in the 
North. 

An interesting conversion has taken place in Calcutta. Gopal Chunder Biswas, 
an elderly Hindu gentleman, and the head of a respectable family which has 
occupied an influential position in Calcutta for many generations, was lately 
baptised by the Rev. J. Hector. He was educated in the Free Church Institution, 
and had long been under the power, more or less, of Christian convictions. 
Eighteen years ago, in a serious illness, he had almost taken the decisive step. 
But again and again he delayed. And only now, after protracted struggles, he 
has been able to confess the Lord Jesus. 

The Foreign Missions Committee of the Free Church (to all intents and pur- 
poses, we believe, representing Indian missionary feeling) has had an important 
interview with Mr. Adam, the Governor-elect of Madras. Most of our 
readers have heard of the famous Despatch of 1854, in which the Indian 
minister of that period laid down the great principles on which education in our 
Indian Empire was thenceforth to be conducted. ‘The main object of that 
despatch,” we quote the official interpretation, “is to direct the efforts of the 
Government from the education of the higher classes, and to turn them to a wider 
diffusion of education among all classes of the people, and especially to the 
provision of primary instruction for the masses.” How has the Indian Govern- 
ment carried out this object? Let us give an illustration or two from an 
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article in the Indian Evangelical Review, from the pen, as we gather, of a 
Scotch missionary of the Established Church, (1.) In Bengal there is only one 
in eighteen at school of those who ought to be—and one in ten of the boys. In 
the Government Colleges of Bengal there are upwards of a thousand students, 
of whom only fifty-three belong to the humbler classes,—not one-half as many 
as you have in the General Assembly’s College alone. (2.) The original plan 
was to have three universities, not for teaching, but for examination and the 
giving of degrees. The education was to be done by “affiliated colleges,” 
assisted by “grants-in-aid,” which, irrespective of their religious creed, were to 
be received into connection with the universities on proving that they afforded the 
requisite course of study, and that their certificate of conduct could be depended 
on. Any other colleges were to be exceptional, and to be instituted either on the 
ground of the improbability of local effort, or that the branches of learning in 
which they gave instruction were not taught in the affiliated colleges—but they were 
to cease as they ceased to be required. But the money which was to be diverted 
to schools for the people has been spent on colleges and schools which have been 
set up just where they were not needed, and even in opposition to the “ grants- 
in-aid institutions.” There is, for example, a Sanscrit College at Calcutta which 
is not now required in the least. Yet the Government continues it for thirty-five 
students ; last year they expended more on it “than all the grants-in-aid to 
all the normal schools in Bengal for masters and mistresses,” and only some 
£400 less than was given to all the “aided and unaided colleges, missionary and 
non-missionary, with their 640 students.” One very curious thing about this 
favoured institution is, that though colleges of its class were to be absolutely 
neutral in religion, “Christians and low-caste Hindus are excluded from it.” 
(3.) A great thing in the idea of the framers of the despatch was the provision 
of normal schools in order to the securing a supply of native teachers for the masses. 
Last year there were nine fewer normal establishments in Bengal than the year 
before, and all these schools together had only some 260 boys and girls with any 
fair measure of attainment. And this is the state of matters while colleges are 
kept on for the richer classes in which the cost of each student is from £45 to 
£60 a-year. It seems monstrous. And now, in a monetary stress, the Govern- 
ment, it seems, is going to reduce the small pittance which, against the prin- 
ciples authoritatively laid down from England twenty-tive years ago, is all that is 
given to the “ grants-in-aid” colleges, though they are educationally equal to the 
Government ones, and do a vast deal more for India’s common people. It is 
this which the Foreign Missions’ Committee of the Free Church brought under Mr. 
Adam’s notice. The “Christian College” at Madras, mainly supported by the 
Free Church, but supported also and accepted by several other denominations, is 
threatened with a reduction of its grant, which, after all, only amounts to £500 
a-year for 245 students, while the Government College, with its 154 students, 
receives twelve times as much, and there is no talk of reduction in its case. 
Nor will it be easy to get matters improved. Sir George Campbell, it is said, 
tried it—a man of power in a powerful position—but he was “ thwarted, ridiculed, 
resisted, and failed.” 

The Foreign Missions Committee of the United Presbyterian Church have 
resolved to institute a Zenana Mission scheme. A standing sub-committee of 
seven is to inaugurate and superintend it. This committee is to do its work 
mainly through the ladies of the Church. These it is intended to organise into 
committees in the various Presbyteries. They are to appoint their own office- 
bearers—to meet at stated periods, and to make annual reports to the Foreign 
Mission Committee. They are to have certain rights and privileges. It is to be 
competent for them to suggest the names of agents, and these suggestions the 
Central Committee is to give weight to—they are to be heard before the 
committee by deputies if they desire it, in any matter connected with the work, 
they are to have the right to adopt a particular station or agent for partial or 
entire support, and they may directly communicate with said Zenana station. If 
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the ladies see fit, they may also appoint a general representative Committee for 
the whole Church. Still, always in consistency with these regulations, the 
Zenana Mission is to be under the control and management of the Central 
Committee, under the authority of the Synod. 





SWITZERLAND. 
THE LATE PROFESSOR DE LAHARPE, D.D. 
By Louis Rurret, D.D., Geneva. 


M. pe LAHARPE was of Vaudois extraction on the side of his father, who was 
cousin to General Frederick Cesar de Laharpe, tutor to the Czar Alexander L, 
but of French blood by his mother. From his parents he inherited that affability 
and grace which remarkably characterised him. Born at Bordeaux, on 3rd 
January, 1809, he was distinguished for remarkable precocity, and at the age of 
nine years, under the direction of a very distinguished German tutor, he had 
learned to read his New Testament fluently both in Greek and Latin. At the 
same time he studied German, and laid the foundation of that complete know- 
ledge of English which he came to possess. In his youth M. de Laharpe gave 
his heart to “God, and in early life he found delight in teaching children the ‘fea 

of the Lord. At an early age he became tutor to his family, and he had the 
happiness of leading them all to the faith of Christ. During a sojourn of some 
years in Scotland, whe re, in 1828, he took the degree of Master of Arts, and at 
the same time the first prize in Natural Philosophy, his convictions were strength- 
ened by contact with the brave Scotch nation, and assumed that steadfast 
character which distinguished him to the end. When he returned to this country 
with a warm attachment to the Reformed doctrines, he adopted those principles of 
the freedom and independence of the Church which became so triumphant during 
the years which followed. In 1829, he prosecuted theological studies at Montau- 
ban, but afterwards settled beside his brother Alphonse, who was then beginning 
his studies in the Free Theological School of Geneva. He followed the course of 
lectures with assiduity during the session 1832-1833. 

The study of the Oriental languages, particularly Syriac and Arabic, occupied 
him during his first residence in Geneva, where he had for.a professor the 
lamented Dr. Hiivernick. Returning for some time to Bordeaux, he first held 
private meetings in his house, and afterwards engaged in evangelistic work in the 
neighbourhood. On the 24th of May, 1837, he was ordained at Orleans to the 
holy ministry, and made preparations for entering the service of the Reformed 
Church, when a call was addressed to him from Geneva. Dr. Hivernick had been 
succeeded as professor of Hebrew in the theological school by Mr. Samuel Preis- 
werk, afterwards of the Church at Halle. M. Preiswerk had for a brief season 
allowed himself to be gained over to the errors of Irvingism, and the defection of 
the professor had drawn away several of the students. After painful discussions, 
the directors of this school thought it their duty, in March, 1837, to part with 
this colleague, otherwise very distinguished, and intended to put in his place a 
young Vaudois candidate, M. Arnaud de Mestral, who was then preparing for a 
professorship at Berlin. M. de Mestral asked at least two years in order to finish his 
studies, and on the 25th of May of the same year (1837), upon the proposal of M. Merle 
D’Aubigné, the Faculty of Theology invited M. de Laharpe to undertake, for eighteen 
months, in the school the teaching of exegetics and criticism of the Old Testament. 
The young minister replied that he would henceforth undertake all tasks proposed to 
him, whether agreeable or difficult ; and in November, 1837, he took possession 
of this chair which, with some interruptions, he was destined to occupy for forty- 
three years. For, as the health of M. de Mestral became more and more 
precarious, he was obliged to resign the professorship, and M. de Laharpe was 
permanently appointed to discharge its functions. From that time the young 
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professor entirely devoted himself to the work of the Evangelical Society, and, 
although remaining French at heart, he made Geneva his adopted country. In 1850 
he married Miss Hay, daughter of a former Governor of Canada, with whom he 
enjoyed thirty years of the most complete happiness. Three years later, he built 
the villa of Contamines, where he lived till his death. Brilliant proposals did not 
prevent him, however, from remaining professor at the Oratoire, and at the end 
of some years he gave his time and services to the school gratuitously. In 1849, 
Dr. Crawford, on the part of Lord Shaftesbury, offered him the presidency of the 
English College at Malta, with a magnificent offer of special advantages, but 
he declined. In Scotland, also, Dr. Guthrie made numerous overtures to him, 
but he still refused. And finally, under the Empire, his brother-in-law M. le 
Baron Haussman, Prefect of the Seine, endeavoured to fix him at Paris, as Professor 
of Oriental languages in the College of France, and gave to him even a glimpse of 
the probability of occupying a higher and more enviable charge, in which he 
would be able to render to French Protestantism more signal services, but he once 
more refused. Without personal ambition, he preferred to the most brilliant 
situations his quiet residence and more humble sphere of teaching, because he 
found in them full satisfaction to his conscience. 

But there is one work of his which remains, though his name is not inscribed 
on it; this is the so-called Lausanne Version of the Old Testament, at which he 
laboured for twenty-five years. Though this is a joint production—for the Ver- 
sion was executed by a number of Swiss pastors and professors—it was wholly 
revised, page after page, and verse after verse, by M. de Laharpe. It is he who 
gave it the finishing touch, and made it a unity. Accordingly, when, in 1876, 
the University of Edinburgh awarded to our brother the highest academical 
degree, that of Doctor in Divinity, and Dr. Charteris, the Dean, mentioned this 
great work as the chief ground for the bestowal of the honour, we were reminded 
of the architects of great cathedrals, who, wholly taken up with the works they 
were executing, did not seek to have their names inscribed on them, but were 
content with having erected an imperishable monument for the service of God. 

Always active and devoted, never resting from labour, M. de Laharpe advanced 
in life rejoicing in a green old age. In June last, after having presided at the 
general meeting of the Evangelical Society, and examined his students, he departed 
for the holidays, expressing to his colleagues the hope of working with them for 
many years more. But it was otherwise ordered. He sustained a severe fall in 
September last, which left its effects, though he appeared to have quite recovered 
from them. In the following month, he was attacked by a more serious illness, 
which gradually bereft him of vital power ; and he expired, calmly, and in the full 
assurance of faith, on the 30th of October. He was the last representative of 
that generation of professors who founded the Theological School of Geneva. 


: TURKEY. 
By Rev. Atex. Tomson, D.D., Constantinople. 


Since my last letter, the principal event, apart from political affairs, that has 
occurred has been the annual meeting of the Western Turkey Mission. The 
session was protracted beyond the usnal term, and I have no doubt that it will be 
hereafter regarded with peculiar interest as marking a new departure in regard to 
two important matters—co-operation with the native brethren, and education. 
Notwithstanding the extreme depression and insecurity which prevail over the 
country, the reports from the different stations indicated encouraging progress, 
though without any marked work of the Spirit; even the contributions of the 
churches to Christian objects and the circulation of the Scriptures and religious 
literature had suffered less than might have been anticipated, and in some 
instances had actually increased. There are two regularly organised Unions of 
the native churches—the Central and the Bithynia Union; and of these the 
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latter held its annual session simultaneously with that of the American Western 
Mission, and also in the American Bible House. 

I need not say that, in all missionary operations, questions of peculiar delicacy 
and difficulty arise at the stage when, in consequence of the ‘Divine blessing on 
their work, the foreign missionaries find themselves surrounded by Christian 
brethren whom they cannot but regard with the deepest interest, affection, and 
confidence, and to whom they desire to transfer, as far and as fast as can be done 
with safety, the work to which they have themselves devoted their lives, with all 
its encouragements and responsibilities. Yet missionaries sometimes find their 
plans and procedure, their language and habits of thought, criticised by their native 
brethren with considerable freedom ; so that, both in order to stop complaints, 
and as a matter of vital necessity for the progress of a healthful Christianity, 
they are constrained to seek the co-operation of the native brethren in an ever- 
increasing degree. 

It is no disparagement to the Missions of the American Board in this Empire 
to say, that they have been no exception to the general rule; but we trust that 
the large and generous measures adopted at the recent meeting, by which the 
influence of the native churches may be exercised in an effective manner in the 
voting of the estimates considered necessary for the expenditure of the missions, 
in the operations of the press, in the management of the theological seminary, 
and in all evangelistic operations, will satisfy the wishes of the native brethren, 
and thus promote confidence and harmony. 

The other subject on which the missionaries adopted a decisive policy, was, 
as I have said, that of education. Whether from the feeling that, perhaps, the 
mission has not done enough in this direction in past years, or from the growing 
demands which the advancing civilisation and Christianisation of the country 
require, the annual meeting recommended to the Board the establishment of a 
high-class school at every mission-station. 

In connection with this subject, it may be mentioned that there are indications 
of a desire, on the part of the upper middle-class Moslem population, to avail 
themselves of the advantages of a European education to a much greater 
degree than formerly. And it is likewise noteworthy as well as encouraging, 
that, at this juncture of Turkish affairs, there is a considerable desire manifested 
by Moslems in various quarters to become acquainted with the Holy Scriptures. 
Nor need this be wondered at, whether it be the beginning of the long-wished-for 
attainment of missionary effort, or whether it result in any degree from political 
causes. Moslems now indicate a wish to know something of a Book which 
they profess to recognise as Divine, and under whose teachings, they see, the 
Christian powers have gained an indisputable ascendency ; while. they also daily 
see their Christian fellow- subjects outstripping them in wealth, intelligence, and 
influence. May this spirit of inquiry grow, and be directed to ‘the highest prac- 
tical objects. 


UNITED STATES 
Letter from Dr. IREN&US PRIME. 
New York, 4th November, 1880. 
THE great event of the month and the year is THe PRESIDENTIAL Etection. Ii 
took place, as the telegraph has told the world already, on the 2nd instant, and 
in less than twelve hours after the polls were closed, we had returns sufficient to 
make it certain that the Republican party retains its possession of the Govern- 
ment, and that James A. Garfield has been elected by the people to be their 
President for four years, from 4th March, 1881. To the friends of American 
institutions abroad, it will be gratifying that we hear of no serious riots, outbreaks, 
or violence of any kind, in any part of the United States, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific Ocean. The elections everywhere passed off quietly, and the decision is 
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submitted to by the defeated Democratic party in silence, while they hope for a 
better result the next time. Mr. Gartield is a Christian and a scholar, and will 
rule in the fear of God. 


EcHo OF THE COUNCIL. 


The Philadelphia Council still rings in the ears of the Church. We hear of it 
through the religious newspapers, and the secular press is not yet done with it. 
The Monthly Magazines have their notices of it, and the Quarterly Reviews will 
discuss it at length. The impression made by the Council is altogether favourable, 
first to the Presbyterian Church, and secondly to the cause of a common 
Christianity. The ability, the learning, and the orthodoxy of the delegations 
from Great Britain and Ireland produced a profound impression on the public 
mind, This has been manifested in remarks made by Episcopalians and Method- 
ists especially. They rejoice, as Christians, in the mighty impulse given by the 
Council to the interests of sound doctrine and evangelical faith. 

It is very generally felt that the Council made a mistake in excluding hymns 
of devotion from its worship. The desire to conciliate the feelings of a few who 
still cling to the old psalms as the only words suitable for public praise, is not 
now considered as a justifying reason for the neglect of the Council in all its 
sessions to celebrate the name that is above every name. Let us hope that such 
an error will never occur again. 


DeatH oF Rev. Dr. PLUMER. 


Those who were present in the first Council, which assembled at Edinburgh, 
will not have forgotten the venerable form, the long snow-white beard, and the 
deep bass voice of the Rev. William 8. Plumer, D.D., and LL.D. He was one 
of the most eminent American Presbyterian divines of the old school, pro- 
fessor in two seminaries of ministerial education, and nearly eighty years of 
age. He retained his powers of mind and body to the last, and sank under 
a necessary surgical operation. He died in the most perfect peace, rejoicing in 
the Lord God of his salvation, 22nd October, 1880. 


HEARING FROM YOU ALL. 


We have watched the telegraphic reports of “arrivals out” to see that the 
ships in which our foreign brethren left us have reached port safely on the other 
side. And, I believe, you are all home. For His goodness to you all on the 
sea may God be praised. It is a great mercy that so many come and go with 
so few accidents. And we will hope that the brethren who came to us from 
the Continent, and from the distant East and the islands of the sea, may be 
preserved in safety on their return. 


FOREIGN PREACHERS AND SPEAKERS. 


Our churches have had a thorough visitation and exhortation by Presbyterian 
preachers and other speakers who came to the Council, or made their visits to 
synchronise with it. Mr. Sheshadri, with his turban and Oriental robes, has 
been travelling and speaking with great acceptance. Next Sabbath he is to be 
heard in New York, preaching in Dr. Paxton’s pulpit in the morning, and Dr. 
John Hall’s in the evening. 

M. Réveillaud and Mr. Dodds, who were so favourably received by the 
Council in Philadelphia, have found the churches open to them everywhere, and 
they have made large collections of money to be employed in giving the Gospel 
to France. Other men from abroad have had objects of a more local interest, 
individual churches, or specific causes, which they have urged with more or less 
success, especially less. The truth is, and it ought to be said, that the foreign 
appeals for pecuniary aid are too frequent for the fullest development of our 
stated and regular agencies, 
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Two BIoGRAPHIES. 


Simultaneously have appeared biographies of the Rev. Charles Hodge, D.D., 
of the Princeton Seminary, and of Rev. Henry Smith, D.D., of the Seminary 
in New York. These are works of remarkable interest and value, which will 
be doubtless properly noticed in your pages. Great men both, and in positions 
of importance to the Church, they have left the impress of their minds on the 
minds of many hundreds of ministers yet living. 


A NATIONAL THANKSGIVING. 


If foreign Governments can find nothing else in ours worthy of being imitated, 
let us commend to their august consideration this beautiful custom of our chief 
magistrate. He has now recommended the observance of the 25th day of 
November as a day of public thanksgiving and praise to Almighty God for the 
mercies of the year now closing. The governors of many of the States and 
the mayors of the cities reiterate the recommendation, and tens of thousands of 
Christian congregations will assemble on the appointed day and give God 
humble and hearty thanks. 

This is a Christian nation, though the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher did intro- 
duce the notorious atheist, Ingersoll, to a political meeting last week, at the 
same time giving him the right hand of political fellowship in the presence of 
thousands ; and in spite of the other sad fact that the city of New York has 
just elected a Roman Catholic to be its mayor, thus putting the entire governing 
power of the city, its Board of Appropriations of Public Money, its Board of 
Public Education, and other boards, practically under the control of the Roman 
Catholic “ powers that be.” S. Inena2us Prime. 


OPEN COUNCIL. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF NATIVE CHURCHES. 


“Te naturalisation of the Church in heathen countries” doubtless presents 
difficulties and perplexities varying with the peculiarities of the different lands 
and races. Possibly this is the reason why the argument of the writer on this 
subject in The Catholic Presbyterian for November, 1879, does not seem to 
possess convincing force when considered from the point of view occupied by 
missionaries in Japan. The missionaries here are quite agreed that the Confession 
of Faith in its completeness is the best platform for a Union Church. I will try 
to set forth some of the grounds on which that opinion is based. 

Three years ago, the Presbyterian Churches represented in Japan—viz., the 
American Presbyterian, the (Dutch) Reformed, and the Scotch United Presby- 
terian,—deemed it best for many reasons to unite the congregations under their 
several care, and to form one Presbyterian Church, the Union Church of Christ 
in Japan. This body has no ecclesiastical connection with any of the home 
Churches. One of the first questions to be settled was the doctrinal basis of 
union, and it was decided to adopt the Confessions and Catechisms of the home 
Churches, leaving it to each mission to decide whether to instruct its candidates 
and students in the Heidelberg or the Westminster Catechism, and in the 
Confession of Westminster or Dort. I was not present at that discussion, and 
cannot pretend to recount the arguments by which this result was reached ; but 
during the past year the question of the abolition of the two Confessions has been 
raised by one of the native pastors, and the whole subject has been discussed 
again with a very substantial unanimity of opinion among the missionaries. 
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lst, The doctrinal basis as at present constituted is no doubt too cumbersome. 
No one defends it on theoretical grounds. But the double Confession and Catechism 
were adopted solely because this seemed the simplest and most practical mode 
of union. 

2nd, The rejection of the Confessions, ¢.¢., of both, involves the preparation of a 
new one, but we shrink from the labour and controversy thereby involved. Our 
great work is to preach the Gospel of Christ, and not to use time and strength in 
doctrinal discussions. The Presbyterian missionaries are remarkably agreed in 
their views of polity and doctrine, but surely the effort to produce a new Confes- 
sion would develcp great differences of opinion as to the essentials and non- 
essentials,—what to retain and what to reject, how, doctrines should be stated, 
and what degree of ptighinengesheuld be give $tegehs": Rye case is by no means 
improved when the Itelpdikhly ste De.givin by hd ‘nitive taembers of Presbytery is 
considered. These brethren alveasly far outnumber, the missionaries, and for the 
most part control the business*ef the Chutcls.: No Confession will be adopted now 
without the fullest discussion* of* evet¥ afticlé,’attd that discussion can best be 
adjourned until some future day. = ee". 

3rd, And what could we hope frdm<Suéeh a discussion? Most certainly we 
could not form a Confession that would more clearly express the truth than the 
present one, No missionary body would expect to frame a better summary of 
theological doctrine. : 

But neither could we expect to frame a symbol more in accordance with the 
native needs. The missionaries do not feel themselves to be competent, but 
neither are the natives qualified. Their theological education has been received 
from missionaries, and from the more or less diligent study of theological books 
and reviews ; and, however talented they may be, their theological and philoso- 
phical attainments by no means fit them to construct a Confession of Faith in 
accordance with this people’s needs, 

4th, But the force of the argument, if I understand it aright, is to the effect 
that some shorter and simpler creed be adopted, and the Native Church be left 
to work out its own elaborate doctrinal statements in the years to come, no 
new Confession being formed at present. The demand seems to me nothing less 
than that the matured results of the experience, struggles, labours, and learning 
of centuries be thrown aside. It is an invitation to the newly-formed Churches 
to toil through the same dreary way by which the Western Church has travelled. 
If there is no science of theology, if all is shifting and uncertain, possibly the 
demand may be admitted. Or, if the system of theology be adequately 
represented by the illustration brought forward—if our doctrinal statements 
are of equal importance with the questions as to sitting or standing while 
preaching, wearing hats or shoes in the house of God, and the like—that is, if 
it is a question of the form of worship, and not of the presentation of God’s 
eternal truth—then the argument has convincing weight. 

But if truth has been established, and that in a well articulated system, then 
we might equally say to the professors in the Imperial College at Tokiyo, “Do 
not foist all the elaborate philosophic and scientific teaching of the West upon 
the East; teach a few simple principles if you like, but do permit Japan to 
establish a national philosophy and science of its own.” Would not the next 
most logical demand be the omission of the simple principles also, that all 
might be native from the start? 

5th, But even if we announce our adherence to the short and simple creed, 
we cannot be silent concerning any article of the most elaborate Confession, 
unless, with our Confessions, we throw our Bibles overboard, and confine our 
teaching to the “something still shorter than the ‘Shorter Catechism,’ ” adapted 
to “very little children.” Though Paul fed his infant Church with milk, no 
one has ever tried to teach his epistles to a class of Japanese without discover- 
ing “some things hard to be understood.” But the critical point is this—the 
things hard to a Japanese are precisely the same things which are hard to an 
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American or Englishman. The whole list of doubts so continually heard at 
home arise daily here also, but I have never yet heard of difficulties or question- 
ings peculiar to this people. Total depravity, eternal punishment, sovereign 
grace, and all the associated topics, are the subjects that these people dislike to 
understand, even as at home. But neither is the matter helped if Paul’s 
epistles are omitted, and the Gospel taught; certainly the difficulties do not 
disappear, and I question if that very simplest catechism for infant minds would 
make all so simple and so plain. A helper, who is labouring amongst a country 
population, said to me some time ago, “ Do not send me any helper who has 
not thoroughly been taught, for these people ask many questions hard to 
answer. It was my instruction in the book of Romans that helps me best to 
answer them.” Dr. .Faysor. soméwhere: speaks cf the dj2ctions to the plan of 
salvation arising from the heart.antl not. fsom the fhead,'and I am impressed 
with the idea that the Bible confirms that statement. Japan at least has no 
new difficulties or objections to’propese, thougk fertile in the old. 

Shall we then teach concerning these thitgss or be silent? And shall our 
native pastor teach or not? And if wo-are to teach, what shall it be? Is it a 
hardship that a guide is put into the hand, or that some guarantee is given to 
the Churches at home, and to each other mutually here, that we are agreed as 
to the teaching of the Bible? 

6th, But even if the traditional perplexities did not naturally arise, it must be 
remembered that the Presbyterian Church does not stand alone. Here are Greek 
and Roman Catholics, active, aggressive, successful. Shall our Church’s symbol 
be silent as to their errors? Here are Unitarians, and Universalists, and Free- 
thinkers in abundance. The Arminians are fully represented ; and our Baptist 
brethren do not hesitate to teach most plainly their belief. Every form of Church 
polity, too, is exhibited in Japan. Can we suppose that our converts will be left in 
theological “infancy” very long? Will some one kindly suggest what part of 
our Confession is needed at home and useless here? If any one finds creed or 
polity too strict, he can be suited with any kind—with all varying degrees of 
simplicity to his mind, even to none at all. Is it a hardship, then, that this 
Presbyterian Church insist upon being Presbyterian in polity and Calvinistic in 
creed? The question in Japan and at home is one and the same; if the Con- 
fession is to be retained there, it is equally needed here; if it is best to dis- 
pense with it or modify it there, the same question is open for debate here. The 
question, however, rests in no accidental peculiarities of race and land, but on the 
broad ground of the desirability of such a symbol at all. 

7th, However it may be in other lands, the Church in Japan is in small danger 
of an overpowering foreign influence. Already it is free from all ecclesiastical 
control; and our native pastors and elders are ready to use the power their 
numerical superiority in Presbytery gives to them. In all departments of life, 
the Japanese are restive under foreign control. The greatest danger is, that, con- 
fident in its power, the Church will far too soon reject all guidance and control, 
and will be involved in trials neither slight nor few. There is no fear that the 
Church will be too foreign, or lack aught of independence or national spirit. If 
the Confession of Faith does not suit Japanese modes of thought and conditions 
of life, it will no doubt be amended and adapted to those conditions. But do not 
begin by erasing all that the past has learned and taught. Gradual change is 
safer than revolution. With God’s guidance, we may trust this Church to adapt 
itself to all the varied neeg this great nation; but let us not reject the 

: = ° . : 
guidance God has voug PeQast, or compel this people to fight again all 
the fierce battles of ti y Gro. Wm. Knox. 
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